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NE of the unique products of the 
O Middle Ages is the collection of 
excerpts from classical authors, 
chiefly Cicero, compiled by a certain 
Hadoardus, otherwise unknown, who re- 
fers to himself in a prefatory poem as 
presbyter and custos bibliothecae. It is pre- 
served in a single manuscript, among the 
Reginenses (1762) in the Vatican library. 
The Collectaneum is notable because of 
the large number of philosophical works 
excerpted! and because of the author’s 
attempt to “purify” the text by removing 
profane elements.” 

The Reginensis was first discussed at 
length by E. Narducci,? who examined it 
in the course of his investigation of the 
manuscripts of Martianus Capella. Later‘ 
Narducci published a specimen of the text, 
with lists of the Cicero excerpts, arranged, 
first, in the order of their occurrence in the 
Collectaneum and then in that of the 
works of Cicero. He assigned the Reginen- 

1 All Cicero’s philosophical works now extant are 


represented, except De finibus, De republica, and 
Academica posteriora. 


2E.g., Hadoard substitutes deus for dei (plural); 
divina for deorum; quidam or alius for proper names. 
He omits background, personal touches, historical 
references, etc. But he is not always consistent. 


* Bulletino di bibliografia e di storia delle scienze 
matematiche e fisiche, XV (1882), 512 ff. 


‘ Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rendiconti 
1884-1885, pp. 152-62. 


[Cuasstcan, Prizotoay, XL, Ocroper, 1945] 


sis to the ninth century, accepting the 
judgment of Bethmann’ and Diimmler.*® 
The German scholar Schwenke, using 
Narducci’s material, which included a 
transcript of the Cicero excerpts, made an 
exhaustive study of Hadoard’s work and 
published the text of the extracts from 
Cicero,’ omitting only those passages 
which were transcribed by Hadoard with 
little or no change. The excerpts were 
numbered by Schwenke in the sequence 
of the Collectaneum, from 1t0586. Sources 
and variant readings were given in foot- 
notes. In a second part Schwenke gave a 
collation of the excerpts, following the 
order of the Ciceronian texts. For this 
purpose he had collated most of the im- 
portant Cicero manuscripts involved. 
The Reginensis is a neat little volume 
containing 226 parchment folios; the size 
of the page is only 188 by 125 mm. The 
gatherings are all quaternions except 
folios 1-3, 188-97, 214-23, and the last 
three folios, 224-26. The quaternion sig- 
natures, or their remains, may be seen at 
the bottom of 115v (XIIII), 123v (XV), 
139v (XVII), 147v (XVIII), 155v 
(XVITIT), 163v (XX), 179v (XXII), and 
5S Archiv der Gesellschaft fir 
Geschichtskunde, XII (1874), 325. 


6 Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir dltere deutsche 
Geschichtskunde, IV (1879), 531. 


1 Philologus, Supplementband V (1889), 397-588. 
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213v (XXV).® The number of lines to the 
page varies throughout the manuscript 
from 22 to 24; this irregularity presupposes 
a certain informality on the part of the 
scribe. 

Besides numerous corrections by the 
original scribe, a second hand has made 
some changes in the text; but his chief 
contribution was the addition of many 
marginal notes, generally written in short- 
hand, referring to the contents of the text 
opposite. Occasional spaces were left at 
the end of a chapter or at the bottom of a 
page, apparently for additions—which, in 
fact, were actually made in several cases. 
Neither paleographically nor textually is 
the manuscript to be regarded as an offi- 
cial product of a medieval scriptorium. It 
is the work of a man who was fond of 
books but whose knowledge of Latin was 
not equal to the demands made upon it. 
Illustrative of Hadoard’s linguistic limita- 
tions is his “Nihil melius aut verius dici 
queunt quam omnia quae’ etc., for 
Cicero, Tusculans ii. 30: “illud et melius 
et verius, omnia quae,’’ etc.? Apparently 
prompted by the presence in his library 
of an extensive corpus of the philosophical 
works of Cicero, he conceived the idea of 
collecting in a handbook of his own the 
flowers of ancient philosophy and rhetoric, 
assembled and arranged to suit his own 

§ Schwenke is wrong in stating that there are no 
quaternion signatures. The point is important here 
because the sequence shows that fols. 4-11 originally 
formed the first quaternion. This proves that fols. 1-3, 


which contain the prefatory poem, were added later. 


®* The various attempts to explain away the error 
and to relieve Hadoard of the charge of ignorance fail 
in the face of the heading of chapter ii, ‘‘De universi- 
tate quae percipi mente sensuque corporis queunt’’; 
cf. also the heading of chapter iii, ‘‘De divina providen- 
tia mundum semper regentis,’’ which is based on the 
text ‘‘dico igitur providentia dei mundum ... . omni 
tempore amministrari.’’ The error in the heading of 
chapter vi, ‘‘De ratione iusque humanum,”’ could, un- 
like these, be charged against the miniator. The words 
“De ratione’’ stand on the last line of fol. 35v, which is 
the last page of a quaternion. When the miniator 
wrote ‘“iusque humanum,’’ he may not have had at 
hand the preceding quaternion and did not realize 
that a prepositional phrase was involved. 


notions, with appropriate headings. The 
philosophical corpus on which he drew (at 
the outset) is that collection of Cicero’s 
works which is known as the Leyden cor- 
pus, consisting of the following: (1) De 
natura deorum, (2) De divinatione, (3) 
Timaeus, (4) De fato, (5) Topica, (6) 
Paradoza, (7) Lucullus, and (8) De legibus. 

In the introductory poem Hadoard 
gives a rough sketch of the scope of the 
work and describes his method of com- 
pilation. The selected passages were first 
copied in wax tablets; these were later re- 
arranged and transcribed on parchment 
to form a book. This volume Hadoard evi- 
dently regarded as his personal property, 
but others might make use of it if they de- 
sired, correct or expand it if they thought 
it would be of profit to the faithful. On 
the other hand, if it gives offense, it 
should be destroyed. He does not wish his 
work to endure unless it meets approval. 
To support this petitio benevolentiae he 
tells in obscure and often faulty Latin how 
he was guided in a dream to the discovery 
of a hidden treasure (of manuscripts) 
from which, we are to suppose, the ex- 
cerpts were taken. 

We can recognize several stages in the 
process of the task of compilation, which 
probably covered a considerable period of 
time. 

An early stage in the plan of the work is 
reflected in the opening lines, which were 
written by the miniator, not by the scribe: 
“Incip de divina natura/colletio [so] 
queda sdm/tullii ciceroné cete/rosq: 
philosophos ab/ipso cémemoratos/,”’ all 
written in red uncials. 

The title proper is ‘‘Colletio queda... . 
cdmemoratos’’ and does not apply to the 
entire work but only to the nineteen chap- 
ters which we are told in the poem (vss. 
19, 20) cover the excerpts from Cicero. 
The phrase ‘De divina natura’”’ is really a 
chapter heading belonging to the first chap- 
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ter of the collection, which begins with ex- 
cerpts from Cicero’s De natura deorum. 
Incipit probably was intended to intro- 
duce the chapter heading. These five lines 
were written in the space left for that 
purpose, and their displacement must be 
charged to the account of the miniator. 
The notation for the superscription was 
probably not clear in the wax tablet. 

At first, the compiler took great pains 
in selecting and arranging his excerpts, 
but later his enthusiasm subsided con- 
siderably. For example, in the case of the 
Lucullus the excerpts cover about nine 
folios; the first twelve of the excerpts (Nos. 
4-11, 17, 19, 33, 34), amounting only to 
about thirty lines in all, are found on 
folios 5-7; the remaining extracts (Nos. 
219-53) form a single block (fols. 56-63), 
unbroken by any insertions from other 
works of Cicero, but the sequence of the 
passages varies a few times from that of 
Cicero. 

Hadoard began his compilation with 
excerpts from De natura deorum; then 
followed Lucullus, Tusculan Disputations 
(not in the Leyden corpus), and De divi- 
natione. It is therefore probably not with- 
out significance that it is these four texts 
which show the widest distribution in the 
Collectaneum or the greatest amount of 
shifting. 

The excerpts from De natura deorum 
(covering 18 fols.) are confined, with some 
half-dozen exceptions, to the first 29 
folios. They make up the greater part of 
chapters i and iv and all of chapter iii. 
The displacements are numerous. 

It was the Tusculans, however, that re- 
ceived the greatest attention from Ha- 
doard. The extracts from this work num- 
ber more than 140 and cover about 33 
folios, beginning with No. 12 (fol. 5) 
and ending with No. 586 (fol. 155v), the 
last excerpt of the Cicero part of the Col- 
lectaneum. Some have been inserted twice. 
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The Tusculans forms five entire chapters 
(viiii, xi, xiiii, xviii, and, except for the 
final item, v). 

The fourth work in the order of citation 
is De divinatione. The excerpts, except No. 
39, fall into two blocks (7 fols.), Nos. 150- 
70 and 184-95, and form, with an inserted 
block from De fato, chapter vii. The 
amount of shifting is greatly reduced. 

The other long work of the Leyden 
corpus, De legibus, is excerpted in several 
blocks (10 fols.). The extracts from Book 
i, thoroughly confused in order, fall into 
two blocks: the one, Nos. 94-97, forms 
the second half of chapter iv; the other, 
Nos. 120-32, combines with a block from 
Book ii, Nos. 133-44 (one misplacement) 
and another from Book iii, Nos. 145-48, 
to form chapter vi (with a concluding cita- 
tion from Sallust). 

The three remaining texts of the Ley- 
den corpus were excerpted in single blocks, 
with only two or three misplacements. 
The Timaeus (fols. 12-19) forms chapter 
ii (Nos. 57-66, order of the original un- 
changed), De fato (fols. 49-51) forms the 
middle part of chapter vii (Nos. 171-83, 
order unchanged, with a final excerpt from 
Tusculans), and Paradoza (fols. 76v-81v) 
forms chapter x (Nos. 316-36, order un- 
changed, with a final excerpt from T'us- 
culans). 

The extracts from the works not found 
in the Leyden corpus are disposed of in a 
similar, summary fashion. The longest 
text in the Collectaneum is from De officiis 
(fols. 108-45). Most of the extracts are 
combined in chapters xvi and xvii; a few 
from Book ii form the beginning of chap- 
ter viii. There are a few displacements. 

Extracts from De amicitia (fols. 87-96) 
form chapter xii (two displacements), 
those from De oratore (fols. 96-105) con- 
stitute chapter xiii (a block of three items 
displaced), and, finally, an unbroken block 
from De senectute (fols. 148-55) composes 
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the last chapter (xviiii), with a concluding 
extract, added later, from the Tusculans. 

This marks the end of the Cicero ex- 
cerpts and probably of the collection as 
originally conceived. The makeup of the 
codex would seem to support this view. 
The text ends on line 1 of folio 155v; the 
rest of the page is blank; folio 155 is the 
last folio of Quaternion XVIIII. This 
point is important. It is one of the strong- 
est indications that in the Reginensis we 
have the original manuscript of the Collec- 
taneum. There are other indications that 
our manuscript is the handiwork of the 
author himself, planned and executed by 
him, and that the codex progressed pari 
passu with the assembling of the excerpts. 
For example, chapter vi begins with 
folio 36, which marks the beginning of the 
fifth quaternion. In order to secure coinci- 
dence in ending of the preceding chapter 
(v) and Quaternion (IV) on folio 35v, 
Hadoard compressed his script toward the 
close; on folio 35 he wrote 256 words in 22 
lines, and on folio 35v, 282 words in 23 
lines. In contrast, the new chapter and 
quaternion (fol. 36) begin with only 202 
words in 21 lines. Hadoard was forced 
to resort to a similar compression later on 
(see below) in order to get his Macrobius 
excerpts, which form chapter xv, on the 
two pages of folio 107, which is the last 
folio of Quaternion XIII (280 words per 
page, as against 258 words on the preced- 
ing pages). Chapter xvi begins with folio 
108, which is also the beginning of Qua- 
ternion XIIII; chapter xviii begins on 
folio 146, but the previous chapter ended 
with line 9 on folio 145; the rest of folio 
145 is vacant, likewise all of folio 145v 
and all of folio 146, except the last line, 
which contains the heading of chapter 
xviii. Finally, chapter xviiii begins with 
folio 148, which is the first folio of Qua- 
ternion XVIIII. 

A few excerpts were inserted in these 
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nineteen chapters from other authors 
than Cicero; for example, Sallust, Catiline 
in chapter xvi (Nos. 461-63), Jugurtha 
at the end of chapter vi (No. 149). Ex- 
cerpts from Macrobius’ commentary on 
the Somnium Scipionis form chapter xv 
(Nos. 444, 445); they cover a single folio 
(fol. 107), which is the last folio of Qua- 
ternion XIII; the title, De fabulis, stands 
on the last line of folio 106v. At the bot- 
tom of folio 53v, the end of chapter vii, a 
line had been left vacant; a three-line 
definition of fatum (No. 196) was later 
added from Servius’ Commentary on Vergil 
(Aen. iii. 376), but by the original scribe. 
Similarly, on folio 64v, at the end of chap- 
ter viii, an excerpt of nine lines (No. 263) 
was added from Augustine, who quotes 
the passage from Cicero’s lost dialogue, 
the Hortensius; four lines still remain 
vacant. 

The Cicero part is followed by a long 
excerpt from Macrobius, Somnium Scipi- 
onis (fols. 156-213v) and by two excerpts 
from Martianus Capella—(1) De arithme- 
tica (fols. 213v-17v) and (2) De geometria 
(fols. 218-24).!° 

The next two pages (fols. 224v, 225) 
contain a collection of proverbs under the 
title ‘““Sententiae phylosophorum,” which 
prove to be those of Publilius Syrus. They 
were taken from a codex which contained 
the Zurich version" (Z) of the collection. 
The text is closer to that of the Munich 
representative (M = 6369, saec. XI) of 
this version than to that of the Turicensis 
(T = C.78, saec. X), but is inferior to 
both.” The title agrees with that of M. 

There are 14 proverbs from A,'* 12 

10 Only six lines are written on fol. 224; the rest of 
the page is vacant. 


See W. Meyer, Publilii Syri mimi sententiae 
(Leipzig, 1880), p. 12. 

12See Meyer, Abhandlungen der philosophisch- 
philologischen Classe der kinigl. bayr. Akad. der Wis- 
senschaften, XVII (1886), I Abt., 22 n. 

18 The verses are grouped alphabetically, according 
to the first letter of the proverb. 
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from B, 9 from C, 1 from D, and 1 from 
F. After A 9 the proverbs are, with one 
exception, written as prose, not as verses. 
Lines 5-12 of folio 225 are vacant, line 13 
is occupied by the single proverb from D; 
then, after 10 vacant lines, on the last 
line of the page, stands the last proverb, 
“Famulatur dominus ubi timet quibus 
imperat prorsus Fatetur.’’ The final word 
(Fatetur) is the beginning of another prov- 
erb, which the scribe never completed. 
This page with its gaps confirms for the 
second part of the Collectaneum the evi- 
dence furnished for the Cicero part by the 
coincidence of chapters with quaternions, 
of gaps with the end of quaternions or of 
pages, of additions with vacant spaces, 
etc. (see above, p. 204), viz., that the 
Reginensis is Hadoard’s own manuscript, 
to which he never put the finishing 
touches. It might be said to have been 
“privately printed” and not intended for 
general circulation. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that a scriptorium of any pretensions 
would put out as an official product a 
manuscript with so many violations of the 
rules of publication—and, as I hope to 
show, Hadoard’s scriptorium ranked at 
the top in the production of fine manu- 
scripts. Still more incredible would be the 
assumption that the coincidences and 
irregularities just mentioned could have 
survived several transcriptions—repeated 
transcriptions of a much older original 
(saec. VII or earlier) have been assumed 
by some scholars to account for the nu- 
merous errors in the text. 

The following page (fol. 225v) contains 
a table of the nineteen chapter headings 
written by two scribes, neither of whom is 
Hadoard himself.14 

If the Reginensis is the original codex 
of the Collectaneum, the script itself fixes 


4 On fol. 226 a later hand (saec. XT) has written the 
medieval poem, ‘In gestis patrum veterum,” at- 
tributed to Fulbert of Chartres (cf. The Cambridge 
Songs, ed. Breul (Cambridge, 1915}, No. 27). 
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the date of the compilation as relatively 
late, i.e., saec. IX, which is the date gen- 
erally assigned to it, or saec. X. 

The one text that has not yet been dis- 
cussed throws some light on the question 
of the date. This is the poem of 112 verses 
prefixed to the Collectaneum. The latest 
editor, Diimmler," lists some two-dozen 
passages or expressions in which he sees 
imitations or reminiscences of earlier 
poets. Significant is the fact that about 
half of them are Ovidian. Half-a-dozen 
works are represented, Metamorphoses (5 
instances), Amores (4), Epistolae and 
Tristia (2 each), Fasti and Ex Ponto (1 
each). Vergil is a poor second (9 cases, all 
but one from the Aeneid). Of the Chris- 
tian poets, Venantius Fortunatus is cited 
twice, Juvencus and Sedulius once each. 
It is safe to say that no writer between 
the time of Fortunatus and the Carolin- 
gians would exhibit such a marked prefer- 
ence for Ovid. We may doubt, too, wheth- 
er any library of an earlier period (seventh 
or eighth century) contained so many 
works of that poet. On the other hand, it 
is a familiar practice of the versifiers of the 
Carolingian era to plunder the older poets 
for tags and phrases.'* It cannot be argued 
that the verses were written at a later 
time and so cannot fix the date of the 
Collectaneum. It is true that they were 
attached to the codex after the Collec- 
taneum was finished (see above, p. 202, 
n. 8), but they are contemporary. The 
proof of this for the first part is found in 
the fact that the writer of the verses men- 
tions Sallust (vs. 17) as one of the authors 


185M.G.H., Poetae Latini aevi Carolini, II (1884), 
683-85. 


16 Tt is worth noting that the Carolingian poet who 
shows the greatest preference for Ovid lived in the 
Loire Valley, Theodulphus, archbishop of Orléans, 
whose reminiscences from Ovid are more than half 
again as numerous as those from Vergil, nearly twenty 
times more than from all the other ancient poets 
(Lucan, Horace, Martial). In addition to the works 
used by Hadoard, Theodulphus knew also the Ars 
amatoria and Remedia amoris. 
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quoted among the Cicero excerpts. Since 
Sallust’s name is not attached to the pas- 
sage in the compilation, the only one who 
would have known that the excerpt was 
from Sallust would be the one who in- 
serted it there, i.e., Hadoard himself. We 
can scarcely suppose that anyone would 
recognize the citation by its contents. 
Such a supposition would certainly be im- 
possible in the case of the last item of the 
collection, the ‘‘Sententiae philosopho- 
rum.” The writer of the verses does not 
mention this title; instead, he names an 
author, a certain Censorinus, who is other- 
wise known to us only from the catalogue 
of a great collection of books compiled by 
Richard of Furnival, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. In this catalogue,!” 
under the heading ‘‘Tabula septima areole 
philosophice,” we find (No. 84) “Censo- 
rini exce<r)ptiones florum ex operibus 
quorumdam sanctorum et philosophorum 
moralium’’; then, further on, ““Undecimo 
(sc. ‘loco’) sententie quorumdam philo- 
sophorum.”’ The latter item is undoubted- 
ly the same as the “Sententiae philoso- 
phorum’’in Hadoard’s Collectaneum. This 
conjunction of the name Censorinus with 
the ‘“‘Sententiae philosophorum”’ in Rich- 
ard’s catalogue and in Hadoard is no ac- 
cident. For Richard’s first four entries 
(Nos. 73-76) in the same tabula (i.e., the 
seventh) correspond to five works of the 
Leyden philosophical corpus which formed 
the nucleus of Hadoard’s collection ;!* they 
are, in fact, the second oldest reference to 
this corpus (first listed in a twelfth-cen- 
tury catalogue of Bec). Accordingly, the 
only person who could possibly equate 
the name in the verses (Censorinus) with 
the title in the Collectaneum (‘‘Sententiae 
philosophorum’’) would be the author of 
both. 


17 Published by Delisle, in Cabinet des manuscrits, 
II (1874), 529. 


18 These are 1, 2, 4, 7, 3, 7 (see above, p. 202). The 


last item in Richard is a repetition of the fourth under 
a different title. 


In discussing the manuscript problem 
of the various texts, Schwenke’s judg- 
ment was, in general, sound. Only in the 
case of the most important group of texts, 
the Leyden philosophical corpus, did he 
go seriously astray, and here only as far as 
the source of Hadoard’s texts was con- 
cerned. He recognized the relationship of 
the three important manuscripts: Vienna 
189, saec. IX (V) and Leyden Voss. F 84, 
saec. [IX (A) form a group over against 
Voss. F 86, saec. X (B); but he failed to 
discover the parentage of a fourth codex— 
Florence, San Marco 257, saec. X (F).' 

According to Schwenke,?° A and B from 
the beginning were preserved in the same 
library. In the tenth century the first half 
of B (De natura deorum and De divina- 
tione) and the second half of A (Timaeus, 
De fato, Paradoxa, Lucullus, and De legi- 
bus) were corrected by the same hand. F 
represents a recension, in Schwenke’s 
opinion, which is often better than that of 
AVB; it was a manuscript of this recen- 
sion that was used by Hadoard and the 
correctors of AB. F was closest to Hado- 
ard’s codex (K), but not the parent. 

The year following his first publication, 
Schwenke made good, in part, his lapse in 
regard to F. In a prefatory statement 
accompanying his ‘“‘Apparatus criticus ad 
Ciceronis libros de natura deorum,’”! he 
accepted Gunther’s opinion that’ F could 
be saec. X; it, or a manuscript very like it, 
was the codex used by Hadoard. It is, he 
recognized, a copy of B for the first two 
texts (De natura deorum and De divina- 
tione) and of A for the remaining texts. 
The first part of B and the second part of 


1® This manuscript is assigned to the ninth century 
by Chatelain, to the eleventh by other scholars. 
Schwenke first accepted Chatelain’s date but later 
was forced to accept a tenth-century date. MS A is 
published in facsimile in the Leyden series of fac- 
similes (1915) with a Preface by Plasberg. Single 
pages of FVAB are reproduced by Chatelain, Paléo- 
graphie des classiques latins, Pls. 37, 38, 38a, 39. 

20 Op. cit., p. 524. 

2 CR, IV (1890), 349 ff. 
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A were corrected by the same hand as a 
preliminary to making a new copy (i.e., 
F). This statement, however, requires a 
slight modification; for, while there are, 
as Plasberg states in the Preface to the 
facsimile edition of Voss. F 84,” no sure 
traces of the hand of the tenth-century 
corrector (A?) in the first two texts of A, 
it should be added that the corrections in 
B are not confined to the first half; they 
cover the second half also. As will appear 
below (p. 216), the combination A?B? is 
apparently confined to the second half, 
where it is extremely common. 

What happened was probably this: 
The original plan was to copy F from B 
alone, and B was accordingly corrected 
throughout with this in view. Later, pos- 
sibly after the copying had begun, to ex- 
pedite the work it was decided to use A 
for the second half. This part of A was 
thereupon corrected, probably from B, and 
so became the parent of the second half of 
F. This supposition of the simultaneous 
copying of the two halves is supported by 
the makeup of F itself. The codex consists 
of two parts, each with its own set of qua- 
ternion signatures. Part I (= fols. 1-50) 
contains De natura deorum and De divina- 
tione; Part II (= fols. 51-90; fol. 51 
vacant) contains the rest of the corpus. 
The Timaeus, the first text of the second 
half, begins on folio 51v. 

Schwenke could never bring himself 
to maintain that Hadoard’s codex (K) is a 
copy of F, though he had at hand abun- 
dant evidence that this was the case. He 
contented himself with the statement that 
K, as well as F, was without value for the 
constitution of the text. 

Manitius, writing some twenty years 
later,?8 completely failed to grasp the situ- 
ation. He assigns Hadoard to the early 


2 P. xiii. 


*3 Geschichte der lat. Literatur des Mittelalters, I 
(LLL). 79-38 
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ninth century and asserts that the ex- 
cerpts represent the oldest tradition of the 
philosophical corpus. But, in spite of this, 
he thinks that their value for the constitu- 
tion of the text is doubtful, though they 
are important for the history of the tradi- 
tion. 

The discussion of the text history of the 
Collectaneum was given a new and start- 
ling turn by Mollweide in a series of six 
articles in Wiener Studien.** Mollweide’s 
theory is based on a false assumption and 
is supported by statements which are, 
for the most part, absolutely unfounded 
or ill founded. His assertions of the com- 
monplace, however, have imposed upon 
various scholars and have won such out- 
right support or tentative acceptance of 
his views from diverse quarters as to justi- 
fy a rather searching examination of the 
question. The fact that no general agree- 
ment has yet been reached does not reflect 
much credit on present-day methods of 
humanistic research. 

Indicative of Mollweide’s method is his 
avoidance of the main issue. He states” 
that it is not his intention to discuss what 
he terms the very complicated question, 
as yet obviously not sufficiently cleared 
up, of the relationship of the Cicero manu- 
scripts to one another and to Hadoard’s 
manuscript (K). The serious discrepancy, 
he continues, in the dates assigned by 
various scholars to F makes the hy- 
pothesis that K is a copy of F “recht un- 
sicher begriindet” (!). In any case, the 
date of K is a matter of no great impor- 
tance, since, in his opinion, K is not the 
autograph of Hadoard. Having thus dis- 
posed of the fundamental issues involved, 
he passes on to his own thesis. 

According to Mollweide, it is an anach- 
ronism for a monk or priest in the ninth 


2% XXXIIT (1911), 274-92; XXXIV (1912), 383— 
93; XXXV (1913), 184-92 and 314-22; XXXVI 
(1914), 189-200; XX XVII (1915), 177-85. 


2% Wien. Stud., XXXIII, 278. 
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century (he assigns K to saec. IX) to 
purify the text as Hadoard did, on ac- 
count of conscientious scruples. The great 
significance of the Carolingian renaissance, 
he states, lies precisely in the fact that it 
lifted the ban that had for centuries pre- 
vented the study of classical antiquity. 
This commonplace sounds impressive, but, 
as Nat Bunsby remarks, “the bearing of 
this obserwation lays in the application 
on it.” 

The fact is that at no time from the be- 
ginning of the Carolingian renaissance are 
traces lacking of a more or less latent hos- 
tility, or at least of a conventional opposi- 
tion, to the classics. Their study, if not 
absolutely harmful, was still to be re- 
garded as a distraction from sacred things 
and a waste of time. Most of those who 
defend it regard it, or profess to regard it, 
as a means to an end. Alcuin warns a pu- 
pil against too great devotion to Vergil, 
and Radbertus of Corbie likewise objects 
to the great pagan poet. At times the pu- 
pils seem to have learned this lesson too 
well. For example, Smaragdus, the learned 
abbot of St. Mihiel, at the beginning of 
the ninth century (805), wrote a com- 
mentary on Donatus for his pupils, on 
whom he makes unflattering comment in 
the Preface. Some, he writes, hiding be- 
hind a cloak of sanctity or from sheer lazi- 
ness, trample grammar under foot or dis- 
regard it because, they say, it does not 
deal with God but is filled with pagan 
names and examples. This objection 
Smaragdus proposes to meet by drawing 
upon the Scriptures (500 examples against 
some 40 from the classics). Not without a 
touch of malice, he expresses the hope that 
the tyro will now swallow the bitter dose 
of grammar if it is sweetened with the 
honey of the Scriptures. 

The charge of anachronism, therefore, 
cannot be maintained, if Hadoard lived 
in the ninth century, especially since, as 
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Mollweide himself acknowledges, a re- 
action against classical studies had al- 
ready begun under Louis the Pious (d. 
840), the son and successor of Charle- 
magne. Still less so in the tenth century, 
when the movement was more wide- 
spread. But a late date for the excerpts, 
Mollweide asserts, must be excluded for 
linguistic, as well as other, reasons. 

Mollweide’s theory is that Hadoard 
made the excerpts ca. 650. He connects 
them with the hostility of the church to- 
ward the classics, which reached its cli- 
max under Gregory the Great (540-604). 
This pope Mollweide characterizes as the 
most bitter and most dangerous enemy of 
the classics; his energy and influence, he 
says, were the cause of the rapid decline of 
pagan learning and of the complete de- 
struction of a large number of classical 
works. Mollweide admits” that perhaps 
there is no foundation for the late tale 
that Gregory destroyed ‘the last com- 
plete MS of Livy.” This story is, on the 
face of it, false. There could not have been 
a “complete MS” of Livy in Gregory’s 
day. In fact, a manuscript of the size re- 
quired could scarcely have existed at any 
time. The version of the story given by 
Antoninus?’ is to the effect that Gregory 
caused all the books of Livy he could find 
to be burned because they had much to 
tell “de superstitione idolorum.’’ In the 
same chapter Tiraboschi quotes Lyron,” 
who relates that Gregory tried to suppress 
the works of Cicero because the young 
men were seduced by the charm of his 
style from the study of the Scriptures. 
Mollweide does acquit Gregory of respon- 
sibility for burning the great Palatine 
library at Rome,?* but apparently only 

% Tbid., p. 283. 

27 Summa theologica iv. 11. 4, quoted by Tiraboschi, 
Letteratura italiana, II, 2, 10. 

28 Singularitates historicae i. 167. 

2° This story is first told some five centuries after 
Gregory by John of Salisbury (Policraticus ii. 26). 
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because the library had perished long be- 
fore. He mentions without comment a 
still later and more absurd tale that at 
Gregory’s orders many ancient buildings 
at Rome were razed, so that pilgrims 
might not be distracted from visiting holy 
places by the great monuments of an- 
tiquity. One answer is sufficient to refute 
this charge: the pope had no authority 
over the buildings and monuments of 
Rome; they were under the control of the 
emperor, who was extremely jealous of 
his authority. 

After having exhausted the evidence to 
be drawn from what might be called the 
“mythology” of Gregory, Mollweide turns 
to his writings. Gregory repeatedly gave 
eloquent expression of his contempt for 
training in the classics, he states, but this 
boils down to two passages—those regu- 
larly mentioned in this connection, nei- 
ther of which is so bad as it sounds. The 
first is found in Gregory’s introductory 


letter to his commentary on the Book of 
Job.*° He announces that in his exposition 
he disregards the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar, for it is not fitting that the works of 
the heavenly oracle should be fettered by 


the rules of Donatus. But Mollweide 
misses the significance of Gregory’s re- 
marks. As Rand points out,*! Gregory 
means that the language of his exposition 
ought not to be more ornamental than 
that of the Scriptures which he expounds: 
“the garb of the daughter,’”’ he explains, 
“should resemble that of the mother.” 
In any case, Gregory’s expression of con- 
tempt must not be taken too seriously. 
He himself has his rhetorical moments; in 
fact, the two letters in question furnish 
examples. 


The second is the familiar letter to 


% Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXV, 516 B = Ep. 
Vv. 53a; M.G.H., Epistolae, I, 357. 


*! Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1928), 
D. 293. 
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Desiderius,** bishop of Vienne, criticizing 
him severely because, as Gregory has been 
told, he engages in the discussion of an- 
cient literature with certain people. There 
is a reflection of the conventional attitude 
in the utterance, ‘quia in uno se ore cum 
Iovis laudibus Christi laudes non capiunt,” 
which is reminiscent of Jerome’s “absit ut 
de ore christiano sonet Iuppiter omni- 
potens,’’ etc.** Jerome elsewhere indulges 
in attacks on profane culture quite as 
violent as Gregory’s. In the case of De- 
siderius, Gregory’s indignation may well 
have been caused, in part at least, by the 
feeling that, at a time of such social, po- 
litical, and religious upheaval, the bishop 
of an important center might be in better 
business than discoursing on ancient 
literature.*4 

There is nothing, then, in the two let- 
ters quoted by Mollweide to justify the 
assertion that Gregory had embarked on 
an enterprise to destroy classical literature. 
His hostility does not appear to be much 
greater than that expressed by Christian 
writers throughout the Middle Ages. In- 
deed, there was no reason why the pope 
should have conceived such a plan of de- 
struction. Profane studies in his day were 
at a very low ebb; they were already 
moribund, if not actually dead. 

If we wish to learn what were the real 
concerns of Gregory during his papacy, 
we must examine the entire collection of 
more than eight hundred letters, covering 
the fourteen years of his rule as pope. 
They deal with an extraordinary range of 
subjects. Among the countless topics, the 
following may be mentioned: the care of 
the papal estates in Italy, Gaul, Dalmatia, 

32 Ep. xi. 34, 

8 Ep. 21. 8. 


%4 For this attitude compare Gregory’s letter (v. 
57a) in which he forbids certain clerics of St. Peter's 
to sing in the service of the Mass. In their desire to 
charm the people by their singing, he charges, they 
cultivate the voice, to the neglect of their duty to 
preach and to give alms. 
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and Africa; the distribution of food and 
money from the basilicas and monasteries, 
especially in times of drought and famine; 
the improvement of church administra- 
tion, especially that of the bishops; the 
promotion and reform of monasteries, 
with emphasis on discipline rather than 
on education; conflicts with the emperor 
or the rulers of Gaul and the Lombards; 
disputes with the churches in northern 
Italy (especially Milan and Ravenna), 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, and the East; the 
suppression of heresy everywhere, but 
especially the two most dangerous, Arian- 
ism (Spain, northern Italy) and Donatism 
(Africa) ; and missionary enterprises (Brit- 
ain). There is much stress on discipline, 
none on learning, except that which con- 
cerns the doctrine and tradition of the 
church. Secular literature apparently is 
mentioned only in the Desiderius letter.** 
More than eleven hundred names appear 
in the letters, but among them there is not 
a single classical writer or a classical work. 
Donatus’ grammar is the nearest ap- 
proach to a classical text. 

To support his thesis that the church 
was violently opposed to the classics, 
Mollweide revived the myth that the 
palimpsests are evidence of this hostility. 
Lack of space prevents its discussion here. 
It is sufficient to say that even a cursory 
examination of our palimpsested manu- 
scripts will show that the classical texts 
suffered less than theological and techni- 
cal writings. 

Mollweide thus summarizes the results 
of his investigations, which he admits are 
naturally more or less hypothetical.** 
The excerpts were made, not in the ninth 
or tenth century, but about the middle of 
the seventh. They were made from a ‘“‘Cor- 


3s It is perhaps not without significance that in the 
two passages where ‘‘viri docti’’ are mentioned, the 
reference is to lawyers (ix. 197) or to doctors (xi. 21). 


36 Wien, Stud., XXXVII, 182, 


pus Tullianum” (K), which “in the main” 
was put together in the fifth century in the 
circle of Jerome, to which the excerptor 
also belonged. 

The position of the excerptor, however, 
is not always clear. Hadoard is referred to 
as a near or remote pupil of Jerome. Moll- 
weide even speaks of two excerptors. He 
appears equally undecided about the in- 
troductory verses. Since he finds in them 
mention of only Denaturadeorum, Timaeus, 
and De legibus, one might conjecture, he 
says, that the author of the poem had not 
yet excerpted the other works of Cicero 
or possibly that they were added by a later 
editor, who then enlarged the poem, which 
may have originally contained only the 
dream.*? 

The verses alone should have enabled 
Mollweide to resolve these uncertainties, 
They are the work of a single author; 
their unity is shown by the fact that the 
Ovid reminiscences extend the entire 
length of the poem. The poet’s preference 
for Ovid suggests that he must have been, 
if at all, a very remote pupil of Jerome. 
The fact that only three of the dozen 
works of Cicero are mentioned is, of 
course, no proof that they alone were in- 
cluded in the first draft. The poet himself 
tells us how the Collectaneum is divided— 
there are two parts, of which the first 
(nineteen chapters) consists of the Cicero 
excerpts. This division is reflected in the 
makeup of the codex (cf. above, p. 204). 

The corpus K, according to Mollweide, 
was descended from the same original (X) 
as corpus L (i.e., the Leyden collection) 
for those texts which they have in com- 
mon,* except that in the case of K a codex 
intervened between X and the immediate 
archetype of K, which was contaminated 
from a recension quite different from X. 


37 Toid., XXXIV, 384-89, 


38 De natura deorum, De divinatione, Timaeus, 
De fato, Topica, Paradoza, Lucullus, De legibus. 
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The texts in K which are not in L** were 
drawn from another manuscript (Z), 
whose value differed in the various texts. 
The excerpts made from the corpus K 
were later corrected from one of the sur- 
viving manuscripts belonging to the cor- 
pus-L group. These extremely compli- 
cated relationships were required by Moll- 
weide in order to allow certain readings 
which ordinarily would be regarded as 
emendations to be treated as genuine 
transmitted readings. 

The Corpus Tullianum, Mollweide had 
previously asserted, on account of its 
great length, was too expensive and un- 
handy. So a florilegium was made for use 
in the “still flourishing schools of Gaul,’ 
“as was quite common at that time’’*® 
(the first half of the sixth century). In the 
following century, Mollweide continues, 
as the hostility of the church to the clas- 
sics increased, the text was “‘purified.”’ 
This is the text which has come down to 
us. 

Now, of all these corpora, the only one 
which had any existence outside Moll- 
weide’s imagination is the Leyden group. 
A “Corpus Tullianum’”’ such as Mollweide 
assumes would be a monstrosity. The Ley- 
den corpus itself gives us a hint of what 
might be considered a codex of normal size. 
As we have seen above (p. 206), A and B 
fall into two parts: Part I (De natura 
deorum and De divinatione) covers 244 
Teubner pages; Part II covers 225 pages, 
including the “Topica,” but a portion of 
the text is lost. It is probable that each 
represents a volume of the ancient uncial 
archetype, though, as far as size goes, 
both could well be included in a single 
codex. The number of pages would not 
be excessive.*t But the additional texts 


* Tusculans, De officiis, De senectute, De amicitia, 
De oratore, 

‘© Wien. Stud., XXXIV, 383. 

“A good parallel for the smaller size is furnished 
by the corpus of the orations of Cicero which he de- 


(nearly six hundred pages) which Moll- 
weide includes in the K corpus would pro- 
duce a codex more than twice as large as 
L—a size for which there is no parallel in a 
literary manuscript of the uncial period.” 

The statement that florilegia were com- 
mon in Gaul in the sixth century seems 
to depend entirely on a suggestion of 
Kurth* that Gregory of Tours derived 
his classical quotations from a school 
chrestomathy. This “conjecture,” as 
Kurth terms it, was rejected by two lead- 
ing students of Gregory—Krusch and 
Bonnet—as well as by Manitius.** It is 
doubtful also whether the schools of 
southern Gaul were as flourishing at this 
period as Mollweide would have us believe. 
Certainly, the description given by Greg- 
ory Turonensis presents a contrary pic- 
ture, and Gregory’s own language and 
style would seem to confirm the truth of 
his statements. 

There is confusion and inaccuracy in 
Mollweide’s brief discussion of the use of 
wax tablets as evidence of the date “of 
the excerpts or at least of the introductory 
poem.”’*> Citing Wattenbach,“ he recog- 
nizes their use (continued from antiquity) 
in the fifth century, as attested by Augus- 
tine and Hilary, and in the sixth, as evi- 
denced by the provisions in Benedict’s 


livered after his return from exile in the years 57 and 
56 B.c. They cover 262 Teubner pages. We may com- 
pare also the sixth-century uncial codex which has 
(alone) preserved all that we have of the fifth decade 
of Livy—the first half (Books xli-xlv)—246 Teubner 
pages. The first decade of Livy offers examples of 
both sizes. Most of the manuscripts contain the entire 
decade (554 pp.), but the codex which once belonged 
to Lupus of Ferriéres (Paris 5726) contains only the 
second half—247 pages. 

42 Mollweide’s mention of the enormous Gigas 
librorum, a miscellaneous codex written in the thir- 
teenth century, is without point. 

43 Revue des questions historiques, XXIV (1878), 
586-93. 

44 Op. cit., I, 218, 

48 Wien. Stud., XXXIV, 388. 

48 Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 
44-74, 
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Regula. He adds, however, without adduc- 
ing any evidence, that they seem later to 
have been replaced by sheets of parch- 
ment inserted in wood covers, but to have 
kept the old name; and that not until the 
twelfth century did wax tablets come into 
use again. Hence to him the mention of 
(genuine) wax tablets in the verses of 
Hadoard appears to assign the composi- 
tion of the poem to the earlier period; for, 
while no sure conclusion is possible, “nach 
dem jetzigen Stand der Forschung’—an 
utterly meaningless phrase in this connec- 
tion—the use of wax tablets seems more 
probable in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies than in the ninth or tenth. But he 
fails to note that Wattenbach himself ac- 
tually lists a dozen examples of the use of 
wax in the ninth and tenth centuries.*’ 
It is the explicit statement of the verses 
that wax tablets were used in compiling 
the excerpts (see above, p. 202). Nothing 
is said about the poem itself, but quite 
likely the first draft of it was also made on 
wax. The transcription from wax to parch- 
ment would account for a number of the 
errors in it. 

In regard to the excerpt (No. 263) 
from Cicero’s lost dialogue, the Hortensius, 
it is correct to maintain that Hadoard ob- 
tained this from Augustine (De trinitate xiv. 
8. 12) and not from a manuscript of the 
Hortensius itself; but it is absurd to pro- 
pose, as Mollweide does, that Hadoard 
excerpted this citation from Augustine in 
order to excuse and to justify his own oc- 
cupation with Cicero‘*—since neither 
name, Cicero or Augustine, is appended, 
such excuse and justification could be ob- 
vious only to Hadoard. 

No one has attempted seriously to 
analyze Mollweide’s arguments and con- 
clusions. Most of those who mention 
Hadoard either seem ignorant of the crux 

47 Tbid., pp. 63 ff. 

«8 Wien. Stud., XX XIII, 290, 


of the problem or avoid it and content 
themselves with irrelevant comment. 

Of the writers on the history of Roman 
literature, Schanz*® correctly assigns Ha- 
doard to saec. X; Teuffel®® repeats the 
statement of the preceding edition, assign- 
ing the Reginensis to saec. IX;*! a refer- 
ence to Mollweide is added, without com- 
ment. Manitius, as we have seen (p. 207), 
was wrong. Later®? he dismissed Moll- 
weide with a brief “mit falscher Datie- 
rung.” 

Other handbooks treat Hadoard rather 
casually. Sandys® assigns him to saec. IX 
(repeated in second and third editions 
without change) and adds (incorrectly) 
that his knowledge of Cicero far exceeded 
that of any other writer of the period. In 
the Cambridge Mediaeval History** he is 
classed with ninth-century writers, and 
his importance is appraised in the follow- 
ing rather unilluminating statement: 
‘“‘What we have to thank him for is little 
more than the evidence he supplies as to 
the existence in his time of the collected 
philosophical works in very much their 
present shape’”—naturally, since several 
ninth- and tenth-century manuscripts of 
the philosophical corpus, including the 
one actually used by Hadoard, still exist 
“in very much their present shape.” 

Pease, in the Introduction to his edi- 
tion of De divinatione, Book i,** dates the 
Reginensis as saec. IX or saec. X. The 
poem, he believes, is the work of the maker 
of the collection, but the compiler is not 


49 Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, I4 (1927), 493. 

50 Geschichte der rdmischen Literatur, I* (1916), 
404, §183.6. 

51 The question of date (saec. IX or saec. X) in- 
volves more than a difference of a hundred years. If 
the Reginensis belongs in the ninth century, it has 
independent value for the texts of the Leyden corpus; 
if it is later, it is without value for them. 

82 Op. cit., II (1923), 807, Nachtrag zum I, 481. 

83 History of Classical Scholarship, I (1903), 623. 

TIT (1922), 523. 

% (“University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature,"’ Vol. VI, No. 2 (1920]), p. 32. 
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the copyist—there are too many errors 
and corrections, hence the selection of the 
excerpts must have antedated our manu- 
script. Mollweide’s arguments for dating 
the composition between the time of 
Jerome and the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury are “less convincing’’—he concludes 
“sub iudice lis est.’’ He finds some color 
for Mollweide’s theory that there may 
have been two corpora, the Leyden corpus 
and that of Hadoard, both ultimately de- 
rived from the same source. 

Two medievalists writing on Cicero’s 
influence take opposite points of view.* 
Nelson in his survey of the influence of 
Cicero’s De officiis fixes*” Hadoard’s date 
as “probably of the ninth century.” He 
accepts Rand’s wise counsel that we must 
wait “until the manuscript difficulties 
have been thoroughly threshed out.” 
Baron, in his essay on “Cicero and the 
Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle Ages 
and Early Renaissance,’’** accepts Moll- 
weide’s arguments as to the date of Ha- 
doard; if the extracts “had really been 
put together in the Carolingian period,” 
he adds, “the knowledge of Cicero’s writ- 
ings might have been greater than that 
shown in the thirteenth century in Vin- 
cent of Beauvais’ encyclopaedia.’*® He 
refers also to Lércher’s article (see below), 
which he incorrectly says furnishes ‘“‘con- 
firmation of Mollweide’s research.” 

There are two scholars from whom we 
might have expected a really critical ex- 
amination of the question: Lércher, who 
published a series of ‘“Jahresberichte” on 
the philosophical works of Cicero in Bur- 

*¢T owe these two references to my colleague, R. P. 
McKeon. 


57 (“University of Michigan Publications in Lan- 
guage and Literature,’’ Vol. X [1933]), p. 81 and n. 23. 


58 Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, X XII (1938), 
81, n. 2. 


* But it is not Hadoard who should be compared 
with Vincent of Beauvais on the score of acquaintance 
with Cicero; rather, Lupus of Ferridres, who possessed 
knowledge considerably greater than either of them. 


sian, covering a period of thirty years, 
and Phillipson, whose occupation with 
Cicero dates back to his dissertation (Ber- 
lin, 1881) and is climaxed by his article on 
the philosophical works in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa.®*! Both were primarily interested in 
the philosophy of Cicero (doctrines, 
sources, etc.) and so perhaps naturally 
were attracted by the speculative charac- 
ter of Mollweide’s discussion. In only one 
of his “‘Berichte”® did Lércher seriously 
consider the manuscript problems. In an 
earlier review of Mollweide’s articles*® 
he paraphrased Mollweide’s arguments 
without indicating his own views. He does 
seem, however, to commit himself when 
he expresses his agreement with Moll- 
weide (p. 151), who describes as amazing 
(auffallend) the absence of Cicero’s Horten- 
situs and De republica from the (alleged) 
Corpus Tullianum. As I have tried to 
show (p. 211), the inclusion of these two 
works would, rather, justify the term 
auffallend—the size of the De republica 
alone, when complete, has been estimated 
as ca. 650 folios. 

Lércher would like to believe, with 
Mollweide, that Jerome and his pupils 
played an important role in collecting 
Cicero’s works into a corpus and thereby 
give them the credit of preserving these 
texts until the time when “they were no 
longer objects of suspicion and were safe 
from destruction at the hands of hostile 
and bigoted Christians [Palimpseste!].”’ 
But there is absolutely no evidence that 
Jerome had anything to do with Cicero’s 
philosophical works—the only corpus we 
know is the Leyden collection. The chief 
connection between Hadoard’s excerpts 


60 For the years 1902-11: CLXII (1913), 1-183; 
for 1912-21: CC (1924), 71-165, CCIV (1925), 58-154, 
and COCVIII (1926), 23-66; for 1922-26: CCXXXV 
(1932), 1-96. 

6: Zweite Reihe, 13. Halbband (1939), cols. 1104- 
92, 

® Bursian, CCVIII, 23 ff. 

63 Ibid., CCIV, 147-54, 
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and Jerome is the dream in Hadoard’s 
verses; but, as Traube points out,®* the 
dream had become a rhetorical device 
used countless times after Jerome to give 
point to the opposition of Christianity and 
the classics. 

In discussing the Leyden corpus, 
Lércher merely reports Plasberg’s views. 
He apparently agrees that F is a copy of B 
but contents himself with the statement 
that Plasberg regards F as Hadoard’s 
source*—he does not commit himself. 

In dealing with the texts not included 
in the Leyden corpus, Lércher is equally 
vague and noncommittal. For the Tuscu- 
lans he characterized Pohlenz’ attempt to 
refute Mollweide’s arguments about the 
date of the excerpts as “not proven.’’® 
He does, however, admit that Hadoard’s 
codex is not independent but is descended 
from the same archetype as the four old- 
est manuscripts of the Tusculans. All of 
them, he asserts, are derived from the 
same corpus of Cicero’s works.” Whether 
he thinks of this corpus as Mollweide’s 
Corpus Tullianum or not is not clear. 
There is no need to assume that the T'us- 
culans was ever a part of any corpus. In 
extent, it is sufficient to form a fair-sized 
codex by itself. The Cambrai manuscript, 
the nearest relative of Hadoard’s codex, 
contains only the T'usculans. At any rate, 
there is no room for a Corpus Tullianum 
in the stemma of this text. 

Similarly, a Corpus Tullianum is ruled 
out for De senectute if Simbeck is right in 
stating that Hadoard copied his De senec- 
tute excerpts from Paris N.A. 454. Lércher 
merely mentions the statement without 
comment. 

Phillipson did not contribute much to 
the clarification of the problem. In his re- 


6 Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, II (1911), 66. 
% Bursian, COVIII, 38. 

6 Tbid., CCIV, 154. 

67 Tbid., CCVIII, 45. 


view of Atzert’s edition of De officiis,®® 
the text for which any possible contact 
with an early independent tradition is 
most difficult to prove, he accepts Moll- 
weide’s theory of the fifth-century Corpus 
Tullianum with a seventh-century inter- 
mediary; but in a review of Ax’s edition 
of De divinatione, De fato, and Timaeus,® 
which belong to the Leyden corpus, his 
position is not entirely clear. He refers to 
Hadoard as ‘‘zweifelhafter Zeit’’; the ex- 
cerpts (apparently only the Leyden texts) 
were taken from an archetype which was 
close to that of the Leyden corpus. Yet he 
agrees with Pohlenz against Mollweide 
that the excerpts are Carolingian. He has 
tested Schwenke’s readings from the three 
texts he is reviewing and confirms Plas- 
berg’s statement that they agree through- 
out with those of F, after it had been cor- 
rected. He carefully refrains, however, 
from saying whether these readings were 
derived from FF? or from the same source 
as FF*, In this he follows Schwenke. He 
remarks in conclusion that it is “be- 
sonders bezeichnend”’ that an omission in 
Hadoard corresponds exactly to a line in 
F. This characterization can scarcely be 
justified unless Hadoard’s manuscript was 
copied from F. In Pauly-Wissowa, Phillip- 
son did not discuss any of the manuscript 
problems. He mentions Mollweide only as 
responsible for the theory that the Leyden 
corpus goes back to the time and school of 
Jerome.”° This is not quite accurate. The 
collection which Mollweide has in mind is 
distinctly not the Leyden corpus but the 
Corpus Tullianum, as described above (p. 
211), which never existed. Phillipson’s 
further discussion is an echo of Moll- 
weide.” The hostility of the church began 


68 Philologische Wochenschrift, Vol. L (1930), col. 


%* Jbid., Vol. LIX (1939), cols. 341 ff. 
70 Tbid., col. 1191. 


21 This article was written in the year 1934 but had 
not appeared at the time of the publication of the re- 
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with Tertullian and reached its climax 
under Gregory the Great, when it tried to 
destroy the profane literature. The evi- 
dence is “die Palimpseste dieser Zeit’’! 
But this dark picture was painted by 
Mollweide as the background for the as- 
sumption that the purification of the text 
took place in the seventh rather than the 
tenth century—an assumption that has 
no basis in fact. 

Now the crux of the Hadoard problem 
is the Reginensis itself, a fact which most 
scholars have failed to realize. Schwenke 
correctly asserted” that the manuscript 
was Hadoard’s own codex. He gave two 
reasons for his opinion: (1) the introduc- 
tory poem was prefixed later, after the 
Collectaneum had been finished, which he 
thought ‘‘nicht wohl denkbar”’ if the rest 
of the codex was a copy of a completed 
collection of excerpts, and (2) spaces were 
left at the ends of chapters for additions, 
made, he believed, by the original scribe. 
This evidence is, on the surface, not im- 
pressive. The first is a mere expression of 
opinion; the second seemed superficially 
to lack weight in the face of the numerous 
errors in the text, which might ordinarily 
be thought to have resulted from repeated 
copying. 

I have given above (pp. 204, 205) 
abundant proof that the Reginensis is an 
“editio princeps” and (pp. 205-6) that 
the prefatory verses of Hadoard are an in- 
separable part of it. With this point es- 
tablished, we may now turn to what Moll- 
weide calls the very complicated problem, 
as yet obviously unsolved, of the relation- 
ship of the Cicero manuscripts (see above, 
p. 207) and begin with the Leyden philo- 
sophical corpus, in particular with the rela- 
tionship of the Florentinus to the other 


view of Ax mentioned above (see Phillipson, Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift, Vol. LIX [1939], col. 348). 


% Op. cit., p. 400. 
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manuscripts. Here the evidence is over- 
whelming. Much of it has not been re- 
ported by the editors.”* It consists of vari- 
ous sorts. Schwenke pointed out’! that 
vacant spaces are found in F which corre- 
spond to marginal Tironian notes in the 
Vossiani, “hic dimissum est,’’ to indicate 
an omission in the text. A further striking 
proof of the dependence of F on B and A 
is furnished by certain omissions in F; for 
example, at De naura deorum i. 12, B has 
“Nec tamen fieri potest ut, qui hac ra- 
tione/philosophentur, hi nihil habeant 
quod sequantur. dictum est omnino/ 
de hac re,” etc. F in copying omitted 
the words “‘philosophentur . . . . omnino,”’ 
which occupy an entire line in B; similarly, 
at De natura deorum ii. 81, B has “‘appetere 
pos/sent et ex sese similia sui gignere; 
sunt autem qui omnia naturae nomine 
appel/lent, ut Epicurus,”’ etc. F omits the 
line “et ex....appellent”” and reads 
“‘possent ut Epicurus,”’ i.e., the eye of the 
scribe jumped from -ent to -ent. The de- 
scent of F from A in the second half of the 
manuscript is shown by the following ex- 
ample: at Lucullus 31, A has “amplectitur 
maxi/me cognitionem et istam catalemp- 
sin, quam ut dixi verbum e verbo ex- 
primentes conprensionem dice/mus.” F 
omits the whole line “cognitionem .... 
dicemus.” We find the same phenomenon 
once in Hadoard’s text (No. 178), where 
an omitted passage (De fato 24), “dicimus 
sine causa ut dicamus: sine externa et 
antecedente causa non,” corresponds to 
a full line in F. In support of this indi- 
cation that Hadoard used F, it may be 
noted that at De natura deorum i. 12, 
where, as just stated, F omits an entire 


73 E.g., compare the following unreported readings 
on a single page of B and F from Chatelain’s reproduc- 
tions (Pls. 39 and 37): De natura deorum 163 debebunt 
B?F for debebant; 165 phyrri B?F for pyrrhi, corti 
caniii BF for coruncanium, memoriam BF for memoria; 
167 filoso filiae B filosofilie F for philosophiae. 


™ Bursian, XLVII (1886), 271. 
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line of B, the omission makes two sentences 
in F meaningless. Hadoard, therefore, 
passed them over in selecting his next 
excerpt from this passage. 

The strongest evidence for the relation- 
ship of A, B, F, and K is the extraordinary 
number of readings, mostly errors, which 
they share in common. Most of the ma- 
terial is to be found in Schwenke’s ap- 
paratus, but Schramm” collected the evi- 
dence for De legibus. He admits” that F 
is a copy of AA? but goes astray in conjur- 
ing up a lost archetype, parallel with the 
archetype of AB, to account for the read- 
ings of A?B?F?K. His error becomes more 
glaring in his discussion of the relation- 
ship of K and A*B?. Of the four manu- 
scripts just mentioned, A?B*K are the 
most closely related, and, he concludes, 
there is scarcely any doubt that they de- 
rive from the same source.” He gives a 
list of some twenty-eight passages where 
A*B? and K agree. He has apparently for- 
gotten that he had previously proved for 
De legibus that F is a copy of AA?; but, 
while he does mention F in three of the 
citations, he neglected to include it with 
AA?’ and K, as he should have done, in the 
remaining twenty-five. The explanation 
is, of course, that F got his readings from 
AA? or BB?, and K, in turn, got his from 
FF’, 

The following summary shows con- 
vincingly the relationship of the four 
manuscripts.’* In Part I (where F is a copy 
of BB’), BFK agree 45 times;’® B°FK 43 
times; FK 19 times; F?K 6 times. In Part 
II (where F is a copy of AA’), A’?B*FK 

76 De Ciceronis libris de legibus recensendis (Mar- 
burg dissertation, 1897). 

% Ibid., pp. 51-54. 17 Ibid., p. 63. 


"8 This material is taken from Schwenke, Schramm, 
my Own notes, and from photographs, For the loan of 
the latter I am indebted to my former student, 
Blanche Brotherton Cox. 


7? Schramm was mistaken in stating that FK al- 
ways agree with B* in De natura deorum and De divina- 
tione. 
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agree 43 times; A°FK 18 times; AFK 13 
times; A?BFK 4 times; FK 20 times; F*K 
20 times. 

Now, since most of the readings cited 
above are wrong and many of them are 
stupid, it is inconceivable that the scribes 
of three or four manuscripts would, at the 
same point, independently transfer from 
another manuscript so many errors. The 
simple solution is the sequence A?B? to F 
to K. It is extremely unlikely also that 
there was in the library which housed 
these manuscripts another manuscript 
representing an entirely different tradi- 
tion. The corrections must therefore be 
regarded as emendations. 

The texts not included in the Leyden 
collection present each its own individual 
problem. They never formed a part of a 
corpus Z (see p. 211) which combined 
later with another to produce the mon- 
strous Corpus Tullianum. They lack 
unity, both philological and paleographi- 
cal.8° They are far from being direct de- 
scendants of an ancient original, transmit- 
ting an uncorrupted text; rather they are, 
in each case, inextricably involved with 
later manuscripts and with the codices 
inferiores. For example, the text of De 
oratore, which does not belong in a philo- 
sophical corpus at all, passed through the 
hands of Insular scribes. Only three early 
manuscripts of the defective class have 
survived. They fall into two families— 
(1) Avranches 238, saec. IX (A), Erlangen 
380, saec. X ex. (E); and (2) London B.M. 
Harley 2736, saec. IX (H). Hadoard’s 
codex was most closely related to E, the 
poorest of the three, with which it shares 
numerous errors.*! 


80 It is unfortunate that no paleographer ever di- 
rected his attention to Hadoard’s manuscript. An 
hour's examination would have revealed the presence 
of the Insular autem-symbol in three different texts, 
which would alone have eliminated the Z-corpus from 
the picture and thus have demolished the elaborate 
structure built up by Mollweide. 

81 E.g., from Book ii: 211 spem for speciem; 212 
contentio for contentione; 215 refellens for refellas; 
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These errors, of course, derive from 
their common archetype. They could not 
have originated independently in a fifth- 
century original of K, on the one hand, 
and in a tenth-century copy of the exem- 
plar of AE, on the other. This exemplar 
presumably had the right readings, since 
they are all found in A. The error spem 
for speciem (No. 211) suggests a tenth- 
century abbreviation spém for speciem (K 
has spe). 

A paleographical link between K and 
AE is found in the presence of the Insular 
h-symbol for autem both in K (more than 
a dozen times) and in A. 

Similarly, the surviving manuscripts 
of the T'usculans seem to have descended 
from an Insular original. Of these the 
most closely related to Hadoard’s codex 
is Cambrai 842, saec. [X (C).®* This manu- 
cript contains many Insular symbols. in- 
cluding the h-symbol for autem, which is 
found some half-dozen times in K. Ha- 
doard’s text shares numerous errors with 
C alone.* It also agrees occasionally with 
other major manuscripts. But its true 
position is revealed in its frequent agree- 
ment with one or another of the recentiores, 
Le., it is badly contaminated. How this 
could be is difficult to understand if it de- 
scended independently from a fifth-cen- 
tury corpus. 

The third text in Hadoard’s compila- 
tion which contains the h-symbol for 
autem is Martianus Capella. The tradi- 


292 quo for aliquod; 308 componatur for compona- 
mus; 310 cum for quod; 321 res for reos; 329 qua for 
quia, vitatis for usitatis; 332 quae for que. 


® K, the signature employed by the Teubner edi- 
tors, is avoided here since it is also the signature of 
Hadoard’s manuscript. 


% E.g., i. 67 at om.; 71 nec for ne; iii. 19 magnopere 
for magno opere; ili, 33 contractandas for contrec- 
tandas; iii. 66 nihil for nil; v. 69 rotundo for rutundo; 
V. 78 corcodrillum for corcodillum; v. 85 omisis for 
omissis; v. 107 panetius clitomachus philo (philoa K) 
antiochus for clitomachus philo antiochus panaetius; 
V. 112 gratusi for gatrusi (i.e.,C. Drusi); v. 118 decedat 
for discedat. 
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tion of Capella is Insular, and Hadoard’s 
manuscript preserves this evidence of its 
origin. His text was badly interpolated; 
it agrees in error with one after another of 
the major manuscripts of Capella—B, L, 
d, and b. The extent of contamination 
cannot be determined, since Hadoard 
took great liberties with the text in mak- 
ing his excerpts and Dick’s apparatus* 
is not extensive enough for detailed com- 
parison. The Insular symptoms and the 
mixed text cannot be reconciled with the 
assumption that Hadoard’s text ever 
formed a part of a fifth-century corpus. 

Hadoard’s text of De amicitia is closely 
related to that of a Munich MS, 15514, 
saec. IX/X (M), which, in turn, is closest 
to the best manuscript of the text—Berlin 
lat. qu. 404, saec. [IX (P), which was writ- 
ten at Tours. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, if it contains a large number of good 
readings. It does, however, show contact 
with inferior manuscripts occasionally. 

The textual difficulties involved in the 
theory of a fifth-century corpus reach a 
climax in the text of De officitis. Atzert® 
divides the manuscripts into two families, 
Z (manuscripts of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury) and X (interpolated). He recognizes 
a third group (deteriores), the text of 
which is a contamination of the other two. 
At the head of this group he places Pe- 
trarch’s manuscript—Troyes 552, saec. 
XIV (T). Closely connected with T is 
Hadoard’s manuscript. The problem of- 
fered by this situation Mollweide solves 
as follows: T probably is a descendant of 
the manuscript from which Hadoard took 
his excerpts. Unfortunately (!), T is not a 
direct descendant of K; it was contami- 
nated from the families X and Z after the 
excerpts from De officiits had been made. 
The manuscript has a “certain signifi- 
cance” for Ciceronian criticism, he con- 


* Teubner, 1925. 
% Teubner, 1923, 
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tinues, not by reason of this contamination 
from X and Z but because the recension 
contained in it was contaminated a thou- 
sand years before from one differing from 
Z and X and going back to the very earli- 
est times. Of this ancient recension only a 
few traces are found in Hadoard and still 
fewer in T. 

Next to the Leyden corpus it is the De 
senectute which throws the most light on 
the relationship of Hadoard’s manuscript. 
Our text of this little essay is based on six 
ninth-century manuscripts. The second 
family is composed of four codices— 
Brussels 9591 (b), Leyden Voss. F 12 (L), 
Paris N.A. 454 (A), and Vat. Reg. 1587 
(D). Of these four, b was written at Tours 
or at some center under the influence 
of Tours, L and D at Fleury, and A 
at Tours.*” Simbeck states** flatly that 
Hadoard copied his extracts from A. He 
asserts that all the readings of Hadoard, 
except one (4 nihil mali for nihil malum), 
agree with those of A. This assertion is 
not quite accurate. K does agree with AA? 
in some notable readings;®® but it also 
shares errors with b,°° with L,® or with 
AA? plus another of the four manuscripts.” 
Here, as elsewhere in Hadoard, there are 
numerous cases of agreement with one or 
more of the later inferiores. 

While, therefore, there are a few excep- 
tions to Simbeck’s statement that Hadoard 


8 Rand, Script of Tours, I (1929), 188. 
87 Tbid., p. 179. 
88 (Teubner, 1912), p. 16. 


89 E.g., 4 qui enim]! quid add. A* quid enim K; 15 
seniles} A similes sscr. A? similes seniles K; 28 adules- 
centes] adulescentis A?K ; 41 esse] esset AK; 65 vinum] 
uitium A uinum i.m. A? uitium with uinum sscr. K; 67 
commune] communem AK; 80 atque] atqui A (A2?) K; 
80 discedat] discebat A(?)K; 83 is] *is A? iis LA(?) 
uis A(?)K. 


% E.g., 5 quam for tamquam; 36 corporis for cor- 
pori; 44 ergo om.; 72 coaugmentavit for coagmentavit. 

* E.g., 69 contemptus for contentus. 

*E.g., 10 cum aetate A?D*K for comitate; 28 
iuuentatis bA?K for iuventutis; 73 emilius L*A?K for 


scio an melius; 76 sacietas L?AK (bis) for satietas and 
sacietatem L?AK for satietatem. 
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and A agree except in one instance, they 
do not raise an insuperable obstacle to the 
assumption that K is a copy of AA?, if one 
bears in mind Hadoard’s statement that 
he first collected his examples in wax tab- 
lets. This would give him the opportunity 
to revise his text from other manuscripts 
before committing it to parchment; it 
would also multiply the chances of error 
by a double transcription. MS b, which 
furnishes four out of the five exceptions 
(the fifth is unimportant), was probably in 
Hadoard’s library at the time. The num- 
ber and character of the readings peculiar 
to AA? and K would seem to make the con- 
clusion inevitable that Hadoard used A. 
The French scholar, Wuilleumier, in his 
excellent study of the principal manu- 
scripts of De senectute,®* makes only a 
slight reservation on this point: ‘Nous 
pouvons affirmer avec une quasi-certitude 
qu’ils [i.e., les extraits] derivent en ligne 
droite de A?.”’ 

To complete the sketch of the history 
of the Collectaneum it remains only to 
determine the place of its origin. What 
was the library of which Hadoard was the 
custos? Manitius®* suggested the monas- 
tery of Bec, since a manuscript of the 
philosophical corpus was first listed in a 
twelfth-century catalogue of the Bec 
library and since this, as well as another 
catalogue of Bec, is contained in a manu- 
script of Avranches, a center, which pos- 
sessed one of the three early manuscripts 
of Cicero’s De oratore. But it is extremely 
unlikely that Bec possessed any large 
number of manuscripts in Hadoard’s day. 
Its growth began a century later. It is ob- 
vious, on the other hand, that Hadoard’s 
library was one of considerable propor- 
tions. Mollweide seized upon this fact as 
an argument against a ninth-century date 


%3 Revue de philologie, LV (1929), 61. 
% Op. cit., I, 481. 
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for the compilation. He asserts® that, 
judging from the published medieval 
catalogues, not a single monastic or church 
library contained even approximately as 
many of Cicero’s works as were excerpted 
by Hadoard; and yet in the following 
paragraph (but in a different context) he 
recognizes the existence of four manu- 
scripts of the ninth and tenth centuries 
(there are also fragments of a fifth) which 
contain the Leyden corpus, i.e., seven of 
the twelve works excerpted by Hadoard. 
He was quite unfamiliar with the situa- 
tion in regard to the early medieval cata- 
logues and did not realize upon what a 
slender reed his inference rested. 

We do have in the ninth and tenth 
centuries elaborate catalogues of the 
great manuscript collections in German 
lands (Lorsch, Murbach, St. Gall, etc.), 
but they are lacking for France at this 
period. The earliest French lists appear 
in various Gesta abbatum compiled, not for 
any practical purpose, but to illustrate 
the achievements of the abbot (0b memo- 
ram). For example, the earliest catalogue 
in Becker® is taken from the Gesta Wan- 
donis abbatis coenobiit Fontanellensis (St. 
Vandrille, 742-47). The attitude of the 
author of the Gesta is not that of one who 
is interested in a catalogue: “‘. . . . Codi- 
cum etiam copiam non minimam, quod 
dinumerari oneri esse videtur. Sed aliquos 
ob memoriam illius inserere placuit, id 
est,” etc.; 33 items are listed. Similar 
lists are included within a few pages under 
the Gesta of three more abbots of St. Van- 
drille.*” The totai number of items is about 
140; not a single classical text is included, 
unless one chose to reckon the history of 
Apollonius of Tyre and Jordanes’ history 
as such. The only extensive French cata- 


Wien. Stud., XX XIII, 275. 


" “Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui (Bonn, 1885), 
No. 1. 


" Ibid., Nos, 4, 7. 
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logue of the ninth century, that of St. 
Riquier,®* was compiled in answer to a 
demand of the emperor for an inventory of 
the possessions of the church “‘tam in the- 
sauro ecclesiae quam in bonis forensibus.”’ 
The books listed number 256, only one 
Cicero among them (De inventione). We 
have no catalogue of the library of Corbie 
prior to the eleventh century. Two short 
book-lists have been attributed to the li- 
brary of Fleury. They are scribbled on 
folio 54v (saec. X) of Berne 4 (100 items) 
and the last page (saec. X/XI) of Berne 
433 (46 items), but the attribution is 
doubtful. In any case they cannot both 
belong to Fleury. 

Two centers remain to be mentioned— 
the library of Tours, one of the greatest of 
the Middle Ages, and that of Ferriéres, 
smaller but with a fine selection of classi- 
cal texts. No catalogue of these has sur- 
vived, but we know from Rand’s great 
work, the Script of Tours, of some two 
hundred Tours manuscripts of the ninth 
and tenth centuries still in existence, and 
there are doubtless more. As for the li- 
brary at Ferriéres, Lupus possessed copies 
of all the Cicero texts used by Hadoard 
except probably De offictis and possibly 
De amicitia. The contents of this library 
are known, in part, from the letters of 
Lupus; a few manuscripts can be identi- 
fied by his handwriting. 

The twelfth-century catalogue of Bec 
is therefore of no value in locating the 
home of Hadoard. The evidence points 
rather to some center in the Loire Valley. 
We get a hint of this possibility from the 
Leyden philosophical corpus. The oldest 
manuscript, Vienna 189, belonged to 
Lupus of Ferriéres, who had contacts with 
the two great centers of Fleury and Tours. 
The next oldest codex, Voss. F 84, has on 
its first page the inscription ‘““Hunc librum 
dedit Rodulphus episcopus.”” We cannot 

* Ibid., No. 11. 
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identify the bishop; unfortunately, too, 
the name of the recipient library has been 
erased. But this lack is partially made 
good by a similar inscription in a manu- 
script of Tours (Voss. Q 20), where the 
final syllable of the beneficiary’s name 
(-no) escaped erasure. This Traube® took 
to refer to St. Martin’s of Tours (sancto 
Martino), while Plasberg'®’ suggested 
that Micy was meant (sancto Maximino). 
The script of Voss. Q 20 is that of Tours: 
according to Traube, Bishop Rodulphus 
employed a Tours scribe in order to do 
honor to St. Martin. (Of course the manu- 
script might have been written at Tours, 
lost to that center by gift, loan, or theft, 
and later returned by gift of the bishop.) 
The script of the four hands of F 84 (A), 
however, has no identifying characteristics. 
This is equally true of F 86 (B). Neither 
gives any indication of the place where 
it was written. But, wherever written, 
the two must have been in the same li- 
brary as early as the tenth century, when 
they were corrected prior to the making of 
a new copy, the Florentinus (F). And it is 
the Florentinus which shows that this 
tenth-century home of A and B was Tours, 
thus confirming Traube’s conjecture that 
it was St. Martin’s which profited by the 
gift of Bishop Rodulphus. 

The script of F is not of a common 
type, which accounts for the varying 
dates assigned to the manuscript (saec. 
IX, X, XI). It bears an extraordinary re- 
semblance to another Florentinus, the 
tenth-century Codex Laurentianus 63.20, 
containing the third decade of Livy. This 
manuscript Rand assigns to Tours and 
suggests that it is a copy of the Vatican 
Livy (Reginensis 762), which was written 
at Tours at the beginning of the ninth 
century.'" The striking similarity of the 

% Op. cit., III (1920), 233. 


100 Preface to the facsimile reproduction of F 84, 
D. ii. 


101 Script of Tours, I, 191. 
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two Florentini (Livy and Hadoard’s F) 
is not confined to their unusual type of 
script. It extends to their makeup also. 
Rand gives the dimensions of the page of 
the Livy manuscript as 312 by 265 mm. 
(written space, two columns, 228 by 95 
mm. each); Ebeling!” gives the corre- 
sponding dimensions of the Cicero manu- 
script as 0.3175 by 0.270 m. (written 
space, two columns, 0.23 by 0.10 m.). 
Chatelain’ gives the size of the Cicero 
page as 31 by 27 cm. The number of lines 
to the column is the same in both manv- 
scripts, 37 (occasionally 38 in Cicero). 
Abbreviations are rare. An examination 
of the facsimiles (Chatelain, Pl. 37 for 
Cicero, and Rand, Pl. 181 for Livy) 
shows that in both manuscripts the first 
lines of the text of a new book are written 
in uncials, the second in rustic capitals. 

It is not F alone which proves that 
Hadoard’s home was at Tours. One other 
manuscript known to have been used by 
Hadoard is Paris N.A. 454. This contains 
the last Cicero text to be excerpted by 
him, De senectute. It was written at Tours. 
Its script has a certain resemblance to that 
of F; Rand describes it as having a “block 
effect,’’ with almost the regularity of the 
printed page.’ Further, in four passages 
where Hadoard’s text has wrong readings, 
in disagreement with the Parisinus (see 
above, p. 218, n. 90), these errors seem to 
derive from MS Brussels 9591. At any rate, 
they are not reported from ‘any other 
manuscript. This connection with Ha- 
doard suggests that the Brussels manu- 
script is a product of Tours rather than of 
some monastery under the influence of 
Tours (see above, p. 218). 

As for the other texts in the compilation, 
there is no difficulty in assuming that 
manuscripts of all of them could be found 


102 Philologus, XLIII (1884), 705-7. 
103 Op. cit., I, 10. 
104 Script of Tours, I, 179. 
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at Tours or at near-by monasteries 
(Fleury). Perhaps the least likely one 
would be De oratore, of which only three 
early copies survive. Hadoard’s manu- 
script, as we have seen, is closely related 
to the Erlangensis, which was written for 
Gerbert of Aurillac (later Pope Sylvester 
Il) by Ayrardus of Aurillac. A point of 
contact between Gerbert and Tours is in- 
dicated by a letter from Gerbert to the 
abbot of St. Julian at Tours (984/985), 
asking that he assist him in building up a 
library, just as friends in Italy, Germany, 
and Belgium had done. The motive of the 
book-collecting, he writes, is his “‘studium 
bene dicendi,’’ which suggests rhetorical 
texts. He attaches a list of the books he 
wants copied, but this list unfortunately 
has not been preserved.!® The acquisition 
of a De oratore might well have been the 
result of this request. 

Codices of the T’usculans were not nu- 
merous, but there must have been copies 
in the more important libraries in the 
ninth century, e.g., Fulda, Corbie, prob- 
ably also Fleury. Adalgaudus, to whom 
Lupus wrote,! inquiring about a codex 
of the T'usculans he is having copied, lived 
in the Loire country. He has been identi- 
fied by some as an abbot of Fleury. 

Hadoard’s text of De amicitia, as has 
been pointed out above (p. 217), is close 
to a Monacensis. The nearest relative of 
this codex is the best of all the manuscripts, 
Berlin lat. qu. 404, which was written at 
Tours, !0” 

Tours probably possessed more than 
one copy of De offictis. Our oldest manu- 
script, represented by a single quaternion 
(the tenth, fols. 49-56) in Paris 6347, was 
written there in the early part of the ninth 
century. Another Parisinus (6601) sug- 
gests Tours influence. Neither of these, 


1% Havet, Lettres de Gerbert (Paris, 1889), p. 42. 
1% Ep. 8 (Diimmler). 
‘7 Beeson, CP, X XI (1926), 120-31. 
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however, was used by Hadoard; his codex 
was later and belonged to the deteriores 
(see above, p. 217). 

In view of the popularity of Martianus 
Capella, it would be surprising if either 
Tours or Fleury did not possess a copy of 
this text. 

It would probably be a small library in 
France in the tenth century that lacked 
a collection of proverbs—a text which was 
highly valued for school purposes. The 
number of surviving manuscripts of 
“‘Sententiae’’ does not reflect their real 
popularity. Their mortality would be high 
on account of their constant use. If hound 
alone, their small size would easily con- 
tribute to their loss; if bound with other 
texts, their survival would be largely a 
matter of chance. There must have been 
numerous copies in the Loire Valley. 
Lupus quotes!®* a proverb of Publilius, 
but his manuscript belonged to a different 
recension from that of Hadoard. Two col- 
lections are found at the end of the Tours 
manuscript of Cicero’s De amicitia just 
mentioned, but neither of these was the 
one used by Hadoard. 

For Sallust, Macrobius, and Servius, 
who are represented in the Collectaneum 
by one or two excerpts each, manuscripts 
were certainly available. Lupus was famil- 
iar with all three authors; in fact, his 
codex of Macrobius still survives (Paris 
6370). It was written at Tours. Macrobius 
is found also in the Tours manuscript, 
Paris N.A. 454, from which Hadoard took 
his De senectute excerpts. Another Paris 
codex (7959), written at Tours in the 
ninth century, contains a Servius com- 
mentary. Closely related to this is another 
Tours codex of Servius, Tréves 1086.'°° 

The script of Hadoard is attractive, in- 
formal, and easy flowing, the work of an 





108 Bp. 33. 


109 See Rand, Script of Tours, I, No. 86, and II, No. 
92A, 
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expert hand, without any of the charac- 
teristics of a given school; it could be 
Turonian, though it is far removed from 
the carefully written, mechanically exact 
script of the two tenth-century Lauren- 
tiani mentioned above (p. 220) and, un- 
like them, employs many abbreviations. 
Suggestive of Tours is the extensive use 
of marginal notation in Tironian notes, 
some of which may be by the hand of 
Hadoard, and especially the employment 
of uncials and rustic capitals in chapter 
headings. The chapter heading is normal- 
ly written in uncials, generally red. The 
first line of text following is often in unci- 
als also, very respectable letters—appar- 
ently in most cases by Hadoard. A few 
times the first line of text is in rustic cap- 
itals, apparently by Hadoard. Once or 
twice both title and first line of text are in 
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rustic capitals. This inconsistency in the 
use of the two types of script is a feature 
of the informality which characterizes the 
composition of the volume throughout. 

The Collectaneum is the result of a 
dilettante’s concern with the philosophy 
of Cicero. It is without value for about 
half of its texts, since the excerpts were 
copied from a codex which still survives, 
and this manuscript, in its turn, is a copy 
of two manuscripts which likewise sur- 
vive. For the other half it is of little or no 
value. This corpus vile, however, has an 
interest of its own, for in it philological 
and paleographical evidence combine to 
make possible a sketch of text-history 
such as can be paralleled for few classical 
authors. 
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NOTZ, NOEIN, AND THEIR DERIVATIVES IN PRE-SOCRATIC 
PHILOSOPHY (EXCLUDING ANAXAGORAS) 


PART I. FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO PARMENIDES 


KURT VON FRITZ 


INTRODUCTION 
N AN earlier article! I tried to analyze 
| the meaning or meanings of the 

words véos and voety in the Homeric 
poems, in preparation for an analysis of 
the importance of these terms in early 
Greek philosophy. The present article will 
attempt to cope with this second and 
somewhat more difficult problem, but to 
the exclusion of the vois of Anaxagoras, 
since this very complicated concept re- 
quires a separate investigation. By way 
of an introduction it is perhaps expedient 
to repeat briefly the main results of the 
preceding article. 

The fundamental meaning of the word 
viv in Homer is “‘to realize or to under- 
stand a situation.’’ Etymologically, the 
words voos and voeivy are most probably 
derived from a root meaning ‘“‘to sniff’”’ or 
“to smell.” But in the stage of the seman- 
tic development represented by the Ho- 
meric poems, the concept of voety is more 
closely related to the sense of vision. A 
comparison with the words ideivy and 
yyeoxew as used in Homer leads to the 
following results. 

I. The use of the word iée’y has so 
wide a range that it can cover all the cases 
in which something comes to our knowl- 
edge through the sense of vision, includ- 
ing (a) the case in which the object 
of vision remains indefinite, for in- 
stance, a green patch the shape of 
which cannot be clearly distinguished; (b) 
the case in which a definite object is seen 
and identified; and (c) the case in which 

1 CP, XXXVIII (1943), 79 ff. 
(Crassican Parrowogy, XL, Octoser, 1945] 
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the importance of an object or of its ac- 
tion within a given situation is recognized. 

II. The word yryvwoxew is used where 
case b is to be clearly distinguished from 
case a, that is, when stress is laid on the 
fact that a definite object is recognized 
and identified (especially after first hav- 
ing been seen as an indefinite shape and 
without being recognized). 

III. The term voeiy distinguishes case c 
from the first two cases and is used mainly 
where recognition of an object leads to the 
realization of a situation, especially a situ- 
ation of great emotional impact and im- 
portance. 

From this fundamental meaning of voos 
and voeiy several derivative connotations 
have developed, which can already be ob- 
served in Homer. 

1. Since the same situation may have a 
different ‘‘meaning” to persons of differ- 
ent character and circumstances of life, 
the notion develops that different persons 
or nations have different vd0.? As these 
different meanings of a situation evoke 
different reactions to it and since these re- 
actions are more or less typical of certain 
persons, véos sometimes implies the no- 
tion of a specific “attitude.” 

2. A dangerous situation, or a situation 
which otherwise deeply affects the indi- 
vidual realizing it, often immediately calls 
forth or suggests a plan to escape from, or 
to deal with, the situation. The visualiza- 
tion of this plan, which, so to speak, ex- 
tends the development of the situation 
into the future, is then also considered a 


2 Ibid., pp. 81 and 90, 








function of the véos, so that the terms véos 
and voeiy can acquire the meaning of 
“plan” or “planning.”’* With this deriva- 
tive meaning of the words, a volitional 
element enters into the concepts of véos 
and voeiv, which originally designate a 
purely intellectual function. It is also per- 
tinent to add that in Homer this intellec- 
tual function is not, as in Plato, opposed 
to and restraining of, but very often rather 
an immediate cause of, violent emotion.‘ 

3. Another derivative of the original 
meaning remains in the purely intellectual 
field. Ordinarily the realization of a situa- 
tion merely adds a further element to the 
recognition of an object or of its action, for 
instance, the realization of imminent 
danger or inescapable doom to the recog- 
nition of the approaching enemy as 
Achilles.’ In other cases, however, the 
realization of the meaning of a situation is 
the immediate consequence of the cor- 
rection of a previous, but inaccurate, “‘rec- 
ognition’—for instance, the realization 
that the person appearing in the shape of 
an old woman is, in fact, the goddess 
Aphrodite.® In this case the second and 
more correct identification of the object 
is not the result of a clearer vision of its 
external form—which may still remain 
that of an old woman’—but rather of a 
deeper insight into its real nature, which 

3 Ibid., pp. 86 and 90. 


4 Ibid., pp. 83 ff. 5 See Iliad xxii. 90 ff. 


* See ibid. iii. 386 ff., and the examples discussed in 
von Fritz, op. cit., p. 89. 

7 Sometimes Homer describes this experience in a 
very strange fashion. In Jl. iii. 386 ff. Aphrodite ap- 
pears to Helen in the shape of an old woman. But after 
a while Helen ‘‘événce’’ the beautiful neck, the lovely 
breast, and the shining eyes of the goddess and real- 
izes who has been talking to her. Yet Homer does not 
say with one word that the goddess has changed her 
shape and is now appearing in her true form. It seems 
rather as if in some strange fashion the real beauty of 
the goddess shines through, or can be recognized 
through, her assumed appearance. In many other in- 
stances, however (Odyss. i. 322; iv. 653; etc.), the god 
who appears in human shape and retains this shape to 
the end is recognized as a god without any reference 
to visible qualities which might reveal him as such. 
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seems to penetrate beyond its outward 
appearance. This deeper insight itself is 
then also considered a function of the 
voos. Another example of this is the case 
in which a person, for instance, suddenly 
realizes that evil intentions are hidden 
behind a seemingly friendly attitude, etc. 

4. In the cases described under 3, the 
implication is usually that the vdos which 
penetrates beyond the surface appearance 
discovers the real truth about the matter, 
There can, then, be no different véo in 
this situation, but the védos in this case is 
obviously but one.® What is of still greater 
importance, with this connotation of the 
term véos, the later distinction, so impor- 
tant in pre-Socratic philosophy, between 
a phenomenal world which we perceive 
with our senses but which may be decep- 
tive and a real world which may be dis- 
covered behind the phenomena seems in 
some way naively anticipated. 

5. Still another extension of the mean- 
ing of vdos, closely connected with the 
cases described both under 2 and under 3, 
is the védos which ‘makes far-off things 
present.’’® In this connection véos seems 
to designate the imagination by which we 
can visualize situations and objects which 
are remote in space and time.'® 

6. On the negative side it is important 
to stress the fact that véos and voeiy in 
Homer never mean “reason’’ or “‘reason- 

8 See von Fritz., op. cit., p. 90, and below, p. 226. 

®* Von Fritz, op. cit., p. 91. 


10 This meaning of the word is especially well illus- 
trated by the passage Il. xv. 80 ff.: ‘‘Just as when the 
véos Of a man who has seen many lands and thinks ‘If 
I were only here or if I were only there’ darts from one 
place to another, just as quickly Hera flew through the 
air.’’ Here we have also the origin of the expression 
‘with the quickness of thought,’’ mit Gedankenschnelle, 
which can be found in most modern languages. 
Thought or Gedanke in this expression, just as véos in 
the passage of Homer, does not, of course, mean the 
process of thinking or reasoning, which may be very 
slow, as Lessing pointed out in his famous fragment 
Faust, when he made Faust reject the services of & 
devil who is only as quick as thought, but it means the 
flight of the imagination. Cf. also Odyss. vil. 36: rév vies 
dxeias ds el rrepdv He vonua. 
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ing.’””!! Nevertheless, it is possible to dis- 
cover even in the Homeric poems traces 
of a development which later, though very 
slowly, resulted in an extension of the 
meaning of the terms in this direction. 
When a man who at first has been de- 
ceived by a seemingly friendly attitude be- 
gins to suspect that evil intentions may be 
hidden behind the friendly appearance, he 
does so on the basis of certain observa- 
tions. Putting these observations together, 
he deduces, as we would say, that the ap- 
pearance must be deceptive. A certain 
amount of reasoning, therefore, seems to 
enter into the process. Yet there is abso- 
lutely no passage in Homer in which this 
process of reasoning is so much as hinted 
at, when the terms véos or voeiv are used. 
On the contrary, the realization of the 
truth comes always as a sudden intuition: 
the truth is suddenly “seen.” It is most 
essential for a full understanding of early 
Greek philosophical speculation to deter- 
mine as exactly as possible how far the 
element of deductive reasoning is clearly 
and consciously distinguished from the 
“intuitive element” wherever a philosoph- 
ical discovery or the realization of a philo- 
sophical truth is ascribed to the véos. 

All the derivative meanings of the 
terms vdos and voety listed can also be 
found in Hesiod, but their frequency in 
proportion to the cases in which the words 
have preserved their original meaning has 
become much greater. Apart from this, 
one can observe that in several respects a 
development already started in Homer is 
carried somewhat further still. 

1. The notion that different persons 
may have different véo. has been further 
developed in two opposite directions. On 
the one hand, the same person may have a 
different véos at different times.” On the 


" Von Fritz, op. cit., p. 90. 


2 See, e.g., Erga 483: &ddore 8’ dddoios Znvds véos 
al'y.dxo10, 
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other hand, vées now can designate not 
only a more or less permanent attitude," 
as in Homer, but also a fixed moral char- 
acter, so that the word is now often con- 
nected with adjectives expressing moral 
praise or blame." 

2. In some cases the volitional element 
which the concept sometimes contains in 
Homer is strengthened and also enters 
into new combinations with the intellec- 
tual element. One very interesting exam- 
ple of this can be found in the Scutwm. It 
is a well-known fact that the language of 
this poem of an unknown author shows 
the influence of both Homer and Hesiod. 
Naturally, the combination of these two 
influences sometimes produces something 
new. In my earlier article I tried to show” 
that whenever véos in Homer approaches 
the meaning of ‘‘wish,”’ there is a definite 
connection between the realization of a 
present situation and the vision of a de- 
sired future, including the visualization 
of a way in which this desired future state 
may be reached. This connection seems 
no longer to exist in Scutwm 222, when it 
is said of Perseus as re vonu’ éroraro. The 
vonua in this expression is, of course, essen- 
tially the imagination by which far-off 
things are made present and the quickness 
of which in overcoming time and space is 
already a familiar concept in the Homeric 
poems.’ But when Perseus flies around as 
vonua, his body follows his imagination 
with the same quickness, which, of course, 
implies that he “‘wishes’’ to be in the place 
of which he thinks. “Thought” and 
“wish” have become indistinguishable in 
the complex notion of véos, but the orig- 
inal connection with the realization of a 
present situation is no longer felt. 


18 Not only véos but also vénua is now used in the 
sense of “‘attitude’’ (cf. ibid. 129). 


14 So in the typical expressions xaxds véos, véos éoOhés, 
or xbveos véos in Erga 67. 


15 See op. cit., p. 82. 
16 See above, p. 224 and n. 10. 
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This new combination of the intellec- 
tual and volitional elements in the concept 
of vdos may have been facilitated by the 
fact that in the genuine works of Hesiod 
the volitional element in the meaning of 
the word had been further developed in a 
somewhat different direction. While in 
Homer véos never means clearly “‘deliber- 
ate attention,”’ though in a few very rare 
cases it seems to approach this meaning,'” 
this connotation is now definitely estab- 
lished in the expression véos d&revjs.'® 

3. Most interesting, however, is the 
further development of the concept of a 
voos which understands a complex situa- 
tion and also penetrates below the sur- 
face appearance of things. The implica- 
tion, characteristic of the concept in 
Homer, that this véos always sees the 
truth, is occasionally, though less fre- 
quently, made also in Hesiod.’ It is prob- 
ably on this basis that, in the Scutwm,?° 
voos can acquire the meaning of ‘‘clever- 
ness,” or “intelligence” in the sense of 
“high intelligence.” 

But in contrast to the idea that this 
“penetrating” and “understanding” véos 
always sees the truth, the notion is now 
developed that this vées can also be de- 
ceived. It is quite interesting to observe 
how this idea, which cannot be found any- 
where in Homer, gradually evolves. First, 
there is the notion, quite familiar to Ho- 
mer, that something can escape the vos”! or 
that the véos can be stunned, dulled, or en- 
tirely taken away either by a physical 
blow or by passion or strong emotion.” 


17 See von Fritz, op. cit., pp. 82, 87, and 91. 
18 Theog. 661. 


18 The best example is Erga 293 ff.: obros pév wav- 
dpioros 8s abrds ravra vonon, but cf. also ibid. 89 and 261; 
Theog. 12; ete. 


20 Scutum 5f.: véov ye per ob res Epctie rdw As Ovnral Ovnrois 
réxov ebvnSeioas: ‘‘no mortal woman rivaled her in regard 
to védos."" 


2 E.g., Erga 105 or Theog. 613. 
2 E.g., Theog. 122; cf. also Scutum 144. 
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All this, of course, is not in conflict with 
the notion that the véos, if and when it 
functions, invariably sees the truth. But 
the transition from a dulled to a deceived 
voos is very easy, and this transition is in- 
dubitably made in three passages in Hesi- 
od.? But, easy as the transition seems, it 
creates, in fact, an entirely new concept; 
for now we have a véos which still in a way 
is more penetrating than mere vision or 
recognition, since it is concerned not with 
the appearance of things but with the 
“real meaning” of a situation and the 
“true character and intentions” of the 
persons involved in it. Yet what the voos 
“sees” behind the surface appearance 
may be all wrong, because the voos, 
though still functioning with seeming 
lucidity, is deceived by greed or anger and 
therefore no longer functioning properly. 

It is very interesting to observe how, in 
these cases, concepts which later were to 
play an important role in the beginnings of 
a philosophical theory of knowledge and a 
scientific psychology are already devel- 
oped in a naive way out of the problems 
and observations of everyday life and in 
connection with speculations which in a 
way may be called “philosophical” but 
which are certainly very remote from any 
conscious theory of knowledge or scientific 
psychology. 

With the rise of philosophical specula- 
tion in the narrower sense, common lan- 
guage and philosophical terminology grad- 


23 When (Erga 323) Hesiod says that greed de- 
ceives the véos of men, it is obvious that the véos of 
the greedy man not only recognizes an object but real- 
izes a situation and, in agreement with the notion of 
voos in Homer, conceives a plan to deal with, or to 
draw advantage from, the situation. At the same time, 
however, the »éos conceives of the situation or of its 
plan as of something which will be conducive to some- 
thing which is good for the person conceiving it, and 
in this respect the véos is deceived or deceives it- 
self. This must be contrasted with the many cases in 
Homer (and Hesiod) in which it is the function of the 
véos to realize the true importance of a situation for 
the welfare of a person. Similar allusions to a véos 
which can be deceived are found in Theog. 537 and 
Erga 373. 
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ually begin to develop on different lines. 
Though it would be interesting to observe 
the interrelations which in the beginning 
are naturally still very close and never 
cease altogether, it seems preferable, for 
the sake of clarity, from now on to follow 
the two trends separately. 

There also arises a new problem be- 
cause of the nature of the tradition. In re- 
gard to Homer and Hesiod, the danger of 
being misled by late interpolations is not 
very great. But it is commonly known 
that a good many of the sayings attrib- 
uted to the early Greek philosophers by 
Greek tradition are not authentic. The in- 
vestigation, therefore, will have to pro- 
ceed with great caution, and it will per- 
haps be useful to start with a rough out- 
line of the different types of tradition and 
of the procedure which has to be followed 
in regard to them. 

It is obvious that the analysis must be 
based mainly on those fragments which 
have come down to us in their original 
wording. Fortunately, the works of most 
of the early Greek philosophers are dis- 
tinguished from the products of later pe- 
riods not only by their contents but also 
by their style, their dialect, and, in not a 
few cases, by the meter. Even so, how- 
ever, since the dialect of indubitably gen- 
uine works of the sixth and fifth centuries, 
as, for instance, the work of Herodotus, 
has not been preserved in its original pu- 
rity, so that faulty dialect forms do not 
necessarily prove that a fragment is spuri- 
ous, it is not always quite easy to dis- 
tinguish between authentic pieces and 
later imitations. 

As to the rest of the tradition, Aristotle 
and his disciple Theophrastus can, on the 
whole, be relied upon to have used the 
original and genuine works of the authors 
whom they quote, though Erich Frank* 


% Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer (Halle, 
1923), pp. 290 ff. and 331 ff. 
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seems to assume that in one case Aristotle 
was misled by a work of Speusippus, 
which the latter had either partly or 
wholly attributed to the Pythagorean 
Philolaus—a somewhat strange assump- 
tion, considering the fact that Aristotle 
must have seen Speusippus almost daily 
in the Academy from the time that the 
latter was about thirty years of age to the 
time that he was fifty. On the other hand, 
Aristotle habitually translates the ideas of 
his predecessors into his own terminology, 
so that he can rarely be used as an author- 
ity for their linguistic usage. Neverthe- 
less, his discussions of pre-Socratic philos- 
ophy are not without importance for the 
present analysis; for, especially where 
they can be compared with fragments of 
the original works, they often make it 
possible to show how the change of con- 
cepts and of the connotations of terms in- 
fluenced the interpretation of the philo- 
sophical systems and ideas of an earlier 
period. All this, though to a slightly less 
degree, is also true of Theophrastus. 
Some of the later doxographers and an- 
cient historians of philosophy, though not, 
for instance, Sextus Empiricus, are less 
thorough in the adaptation of early ideas 
to the concepts and language of their own 
times. Yet their testimony can hardly ever 
be accepted without careful scrutiny. On 
the other hand, the results of the first part 
of the analysis starting from the indubi- 
tably genuine fragments can occasionally 
be used to prove that a late author whose 
reliability is justly questioned on general 
grounds must have had some access to 
genuine information, since he uses the 
terms voids, voeiv, etc., in a sense which 
had been more or less common in the sixth 
and fifth centuries but which had gen- 
erally disappeared from philosophical us- 
age after the middle of the fourth century 
or even earlier. The same principle may 
also be applied in order to find out how 
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far later imitations of early philosophical 
works may have made use of authentic 
models, 

XENOPHANES 


The first Greek thinker—for some mod- 
ern scholars would not grant him the name 
of a philosopher—who uses the word in 
fragments of indubitable authenticity is 
Xenophanes, who, in all likelihood, was 
born in 571 B.c. but lived to a very ripe 
old age and, according to his own testi- 
mony, was still active as a poet when he 
was ninety-two years old.* The most im- 
portant fragment in regard to our prob- 
lem is Frag. B24 (Diels), where he says of 
God: obdos 6pG, obdos 5é voe?, obdos 5 7’ dover. 

The place of this fragment within the 
general philosophy of Xenophanes is easy 
to determine. He objects to the anthropo- 
morphic ideas of God or the gods which 
were current at his time. God is no more 


23In Frag. B8 (Diels), Xenophanes says that it is 
now sixty-seven years that he has carried his sorrow up 
and down the land of the Greeks and that it was twen- 
ty-five years after his birth that he began his wander- 
ings. This shows that when he wrote these lines he was 
ninety-two years old. But it does not, of course, in it- 
self give an absolute date. Diog. Laert. ix. 20 places 
his 4xu4, a date which he generally derives from the 
famous work of Apollodorus, in the sixtieth Olympiad, 
i.e., 540 s.c. This is also the date of the foundation of 
Elea, which shows that Apollodorus, according to his 
custom, determined the 4xyu4 by a famous event in which 
Xenophanes had taken part. Since Apollodorus usually 
equates the dxu# of a person roughly with the fortieth 
year of his life, Clem. Alex. (Strom. i. 64) and Sext. 
Emp. (Adv. math. i. 257) cannot be correct when they 
say that Apollodorus placed the birth of Xenophanes 
in the fortieth Olympiad, i.e., 620 s.c. This would also 
be at variance with the statement of Timaeus (also 
quoted by Clement) that Xenophanes came to the 
court of Hieron of Syracuse. The error in Sextus and 
Clement is probably due to a confusion of the figures 
M and N. 

Since Apollodorus’ d4xyj-dates are usually only a 
rough approximation to the age of forty, it is not neces- 
sary to accept 580 as the date of Xenophanes’ birth; 
and if he came to the court of Hieron, he was probably 
still somewhat younger. It seems, then, most likely 
that the beginning of his wanderings falls in the year 
which, in another fragment (B22 (Diels]), he claims 
to have been the decisive date in the life of coequal 
friends, namely, the year when ‘‘the Median came,”’ 
i.e., 546 s.c. On the other hand, it seems quite impos- 
sible to consider him a disciple of Parmenides (born 
after 540), as K. Reinhardt (Parmenides (Bonn, 1916]) 
has done. 
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like a human being than he is like a horse 
or an ox.” If he is to be God, he can have 
neither the shape nor the character and 
attitude of a mortal creature.?” He cannot 
move around and be first in one place and 
then in another, but he is always present 
everywhere.”® He must be all-powerful 
and hence only one.?* For the same reason 
he must be unborn and uncreated.*° In 
connection with these ideas the funda- 
mental meaning of the fragment quoted 
is quite clear: God can have no special 
organs of sensation or perception. He is 
all-seeing, all-hearing, and also altogether 
voov. 

It is characteristic of the meaning of 
voeiv in this fragment that it is so closely 
connected with the sensual perceptions of 
seeing and hearing. Its place between the 
two is probably due to the meter. But the 


2 Frags. B15 and B16 (Diels). 
27 Frags. B11, B12, B14, and B23 (Diels). 
28 Frag. B26 (Diels). 


29 (Pseudo-) Aristotle, De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia 
3. 2, p. 977a. 19 ff. The expression is révrwy xpadriotos, 
which in itself can also be translated ‘‘the strongest or 
most powerful of all."’ But the context shows clearly 
that God is said to be not only stronger than any other 
being individually, but all-powerful, at least in the 
sense that he is more powerful than all the rest of the 
world together, 


30 bid. 3. 1, p. 977a. 14 ff. On the basis of these 
passages in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, Rein- 
hardt (op. cit., pp. 103 ff.) contends that Xenophanes 
must have been a disciple of Parmenides because his 
form of reasoning shows the influence of the latter. 
But it is extremely unlikely that Xenophanes could 
have been the disciple of a man who must have been 
at least thirty-three years younger (see above, n. 25). 
At most, one could assume a certain secondary influ- 
ence. But even this is hardly necessary. The form in 
which the author of the treatise presents the ideas of 
Xenophanes is, of course, that of a later age. But there 
is nothing in the arguments which he attributes to 
Xenophanes that could not easily be retranslated into 
the comparatively simple form of the literal fragments 
of Xenophanes’ work; and these fragments show no 
trace of the heavy and difficult language and argu- 
mentation of Parmenides or Melissus or of the keen 
dialectic of Parmenides’ other disciple, Zenon. The 
fact that Xenophanes says of his God what Parmen- 
ides says of the é»v, namely, that it does not move but 
stays where it is, certainly does not prove anything, 
since this follows from the omnipresence of God, 
which, as Reinhardt himself concedes, is an attribute 
of God in a great many monotheistic religions. 














‘connection itself must have been quite 








natural to Xenophanes. It is, then, per- 
haps not without significance for the his- 
tory of the word voetv that none of the 
later authors who refer to the content of 
the fragment, without quoting it literally, 
has preserved this connection. Diog. 
Laert. ix. 19 mentions seeing, hearing, and 
veiv in this sequence, but in two separate 
sentences and so that voeiy is connected 
with @povnors rather than with the 
senses.*! All the others mention either only 
the senses®*? or only the vois,** but not 
both. Sextus*‘ finally explains the attri- 
bute voepds, which Timon of Phleius had 
given to the god of Xenophanes, by 
hoyixds. All this, if taken together, seems 
to prove beyond doubt that the concept of 
vocty must have undergone a great change 
between Xenophanes and those Greek au- 
thors who wrote about him and whose 
works have come down to us. 

In Xenophanes’ mind there was obvi- 
ously no such clash between the notions of 
sensual perception and of voeiy as must 
have been felt by those later Greek au- 
thors who refused to connect these notions 
with one another, or as we feel in Diels’s 
translation of the fragment: ‘‘Die Gott- 
heit ist ganz Auge, ganz Geist, ganz Ohr.”’ 
But this means only that, at least in one 
very essential respect, Xenophanes’ con- 
cept of vdos is still the same as Homer’s. 
For in Homer also the véos is very closely 
related to sensual perception.** This ob- 
servation may, then, also help to inter- 
pret the fragment correctly. Xenophanes’ 
point is clearly that God does not see or 
hear by means of special organs. At first 


""Odov 58 dpay cai Sdrov dxobew, uh pévror dvarvoeiv 
Cluravrd re elvar vodv Kal dpdvyow xal dtd.ov. 


" Pseud.-Ar., op. cit., pp. 977a. 37 ff., 978a. 3 ff. 
por 12f.; Pseud.-Plut. Strom. 4; Hippol. Refut. 
. 14. 2, 


* Simpl. Comm. in Arist. Phys. xxii. 22. 9; Timon 
Phi. Frag. 60. 


“Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. i. 225. 
“See von Fritz, op. cit., pp. 88 ff. 
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sight, it might, then, seem as if the anal- 
ogy required that human beings and ani- 
mals, in contrast to God, have a special 
organ of véos, just as they have special 
organs of vision and audition. But there is 
no trace of a connection between the vdos 
and a special bodily organ anywhere in 
Greek thought before the second half of 
the fifth century. The vdos in Homer and 
elsewhere perceives by means of and 
through the organs of the senses. There is 
no reason to believe that Xenophanes 
thought otherwise. What he wishes to say 
is that the vdos of God does not perceive 
the truth about events or situations and 
their character through the medium of 
special organs of vision, audition, etc. 
The second fragment in which the con- 
cept of vdos occurs is B25 (Diels) : aX’ ara- 
vevle movoio voov dpevi wavta Kpadaiver. 
Again the main point is quite clear. God 
does not need any tools or organs to 
“shake” the world. That he wills some- 
thing is sufficient to bring it about. But 
the expression védov @dpevi is interesting. 
It is, of course, impossible within the pres- 
ent context to attempt a complete analysis 
of the difficult concept of dev. The word 
itself disappears almost completely after 
the first decades of the fourth century, ex- 
cept in direct imitations of Homer, and 
survives only in its derivatives, dpoveir, 
povnots, cwhpocivn, etc. Even more than 
voos, it originally can refer to emotional, 
volitional, and intellectual elements in 
the attitude of a person. But, contrary to 
voos, it is always connected with the po- 
tential or actual beginning of an action. 
Contrary to Ouyés, it never is used where a 
passion or emotion is blind. The intellec- 
tual element is always present. This intel- 
lectual element comes even more into the 
foreground in the derivatives, ¢poveiv, 
dpovnois, etc. But, unlike voeiv, etc., these 
derivatives also refer always to attitudes 
which reveal themselves exclusively in ac- 
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tions. The connection of voety and ¢phy oc- 
curs as early as Homer.** But in this 
case voetv means ‘‘to plan.” So the refer- 
ence to potential action is also implied in 
this part of the expression. Néos, on the 
other hand, in contrast to voety and vénua, 
never means “‘plan’”’ in Homer. There may 
perhaps be just a shade of this connota- 
tion in Xenophanes’ bold expression. But 
it is more likely that the genitive vdov is 
used to strengthen the intellectual element 
in dpnv, so that one may interpret thus: 
“He shakes the world by the active will 
(or impulse) proceeding from his all-per- 
vading insight.” 

The third and last fragment containing 
a derivative of véos*? says that God is 
totally different from mortal beings in 
shape and vonua. This does not add very 
much to what has been discussed so far. 
But a negative observation may perhaps 
be made. Neither in the literal nor in the 
indirect fragments of Xenophanes’ works 
are the words vdos, etc., ever used in re- 
gard to human beings. Perhaps this is not 
quite accidental. The fragment just quot- 
ed, of course, seems to imply that mortals 
also have vonuara, even though they are 
different from those of God. In other frag- 
ments,** however, Xenophanes expresses 
extreme skepticism concerning the capac- 
ity of human beings for true insight. 
Opinion and guesswork*® is all that is 
granted to them. This may not preclude 
the presence of véos in mortals altogether, 
but it seems to indicate that, in Xenoph- 
anes’ opinion, the véos in mortals was 

36 Jl. ix. 600: “‘Do not plan for contemplate (vdé«)] 
such a thing (namely, to go home and let the ships of 


the Greeks be burned by the Trojans] in your ¢péives,”’ 
says Phoinix to Achilles. 


37 B23 (Diels). 
#8 B34, B35, B36 (Diels). 


%* This seems a more correct translation of the 
word ééxos than Diels’s translation, Wahn, which 
falsely implies that the opinions of the mortals are al- 
ways wrong, while Xenophanes says merely that they 
are always uncertain. 
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not only more restricted in scope than it * 


was in God but also very rare. If this in- 
ference is correct, we find here the most 
important deviation from the Homeric 
concept; for in Homer all people naturally 
have véos, even though of varying quality 
and degree. In any case, the notion that 
voos is something exceptional which only 
few people possess becomes very preva- 
lent in the generation after Xenophanes, 
especially with Heraclitus, though it can 
already be found in the poems of Semon- 
ides of Amorgos. It is obvious that this 
implies a change in the character of the in- 
sight which is supposed to be the result of 
genuine voeiv. 


HERACLITUS 


Reinhardt has proved conclusively“ 
that Parmenides does not refer to Hera- 
clitus*' in the famous passage on the error 
of the “‘two-headed mortals,” as most 
scholars since Bernays had believed. But 
his attempt to prove that Heraclitus was 
considerably younger than Parmenides 
and strongly influenced by his philoso- 
phy* is not very conclusive. What he con- 
siders direct chronological evidence for his 
assumption can easily be explained in a 
different way;** and the passages which, 
in his opinion, prove Parmenides’ influ- 
ence on Heraclitus seem rather to show 
that there may have been some connec- 


49 Op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 
4. Frag. B6. 3 ff. (Diels). 
42 Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 155 ff. and 221 ff. 


43 Reinhardt has two arguments of this kind. One is 
the passage in Plato's Sophistes, in which Plato says 
that the “Ionic Muses,”’ i.e., Heraclitus, tried to solve 
the Eleatic problem, which was first posed by Xenoph- 
anes ‘‘or even earlier’’; the other is Heraclitus’ refer- 
ence to Hermodorus (Frag. B121), which in his opin- 
ion was possible only after the complete democratiza- 
tion of the government of Ephesus. But the first argu- 
ment is obviously conclusive only if one accepts Rein- 
hardt’s theory that Xenophanes was a disciple of 
Parmenides (see above, nn. 25 and 30). As to the 
second argument, see H. Gomperz, Heraclitus of 
Ephesus in TESZAPAKONTAETHPIZ GEOPIAOT BOPEA, 
II (Athens, 1939), 48 ff. 

















tion between Heraclitus’ philosophy and 
the thought of Xenophanes, on the one 
hand, and Anaximander, on the other, but 
that he remained completely outside the 
philosophical development which was 
initiated by Parmenides.‘* Since Hera- 
clitus had also singularly little influence 
on later philosophers before Socrates—ex- 
cept the so-called Heracliteans, who, as 
everybody now agrees, misunderstood 
him and, in a way, converted his doctrine 
into its very opposite—while Parmenides 
had the deepest influence on all Greek 
philosophers of the next century, includ- 
ing the Heracliteans, it seems expedient 
to analyze Heraclitus’ concept of véos 
first, regardless of the purely chronologi- 
cal problem. 

Again, there are only three extant lit- 
eral fragments in which the word vdos oc- 
curs, but they are deeply significant. Two 
of these fragments* clearly express the 
opinion that vdos is something which but 
few people possess. The first denies that 
Hesiod, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and 
Hecataeus had véos and adduces this al- 
leged fact as proof to show that rodvyadin 
is not conducive to vdos. The second seems 
to refer to the overwhelming majority of 
human beings in general and says that 
they have neither véos nor ¢p7v, “for they 
listen to the minstrels in the street and 
use the crowd as their teacher, not know- 
ing that the many are bad [or, rather, 
‘worthless’] and that only few are good [or 
rather, ‘worth something’].’”’ B. Snell has 
shown that yafetv and its derivatives 
originally mean a knowledge, a skill, or 
also an attitude which is acquired by 


‘*See Olof Gigon, Untersuchungen zu Heraklit 
(Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935), 
Dp. 31 ff., 75 ff., and passim. 


‘6 B40 and B104 (Diels). 


‘Bruno Snell, Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des 
Wissens in der vorplatonischen Philosophie (‘‘Philol. 


acne cael Vol. XXIX) (Berlin, 1924), pp. 
ff. 
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training, by being brought up in certain 
ways, or by practical experiences—as, for 
instance, when a man “learns” to be cau- 
tious or even “learns’’ to hate*7—but that 
later they come to designate also the 
knowledge of specific objects and groups 
of objects about which very definite and 
unquestionable knowledge could be ob- 
tained. It is, of course, in virtue of this 
second meaning that the word could be 
used specifically for what we still call 
‘mathematics.’ Snell very ingeniously 
finds the connection between these two 
very different meanings in the fact that in 
both cases the knowledge and its acquisi- 
tion are ‘“‘determined by the object” rather 
than by the subject. The man who learns 
by (very often unpleasant) experiences 
learns the hard way, and his knowledge is 
determined by objects which he not only 
studies but with which he often collides. 
The mathematician, on the other hand, 
may search for the truth, but more than 
any other scholar, and certainly more than 
the poet or the philosopher, who are the 
representatives of knowledge and wisdom 
in the period of our study, he is bound by 
his object. There is no room for different 
and subjective viewpoints. 

It is obvious that the meaning of -yabin 
in the first of the fragments under discus- 
sion does not coincide completely with 
either of the two meanings pointed out by 
Snell, but is somewhere in between. All the 
persons whom Heraclitus mentions were 
men not so much of practical experience 
as of prominence in various fields of theo- 
retical knowledge. Pythagoras may or 
may not have been a mathematician, but 
the other three certainly were not. What is 
common to all of them is an unusually 
broad and detailed knowledge in specific 
fields: Hecataeus in geography and his- 
torical legend, Hesiod also in historical 
legend and in mythology and earlier 

47 Cf. Pindar Pyth. 4. 284; Aesch. Prom, 1068, 
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mythological speculation, Pythagoras 
through his interest in various sciences 
and pseudo-sciences, and Xenophanes 
through his travels and as a man who 
TOMY avOpwarwy dev Gorea kal voov eyvw. 
The rodvyabin of which Heraclitus speaks 
is then obviously this factual knowledge 
in various specific fields. Néos, in Hera- 
clitus’ opinion, is not acquired by the ac- 
cumulation of such knowledge, but it 
must be sufficiently related to it for such a 
claim to have been made, whether openly 
or tacitly. 

In the second fragment there is the 
same close connection between védos and 
dpnv as in Frag. B25 of Xenophanes.* It 
can be interpreted with the help of B112, 
where Heraclitus says that @poveivy is the 
greatest virtue and that wisdom consists 
in saying and doing the truth (under- 
standing it according to nature).*® Wis- 
dom,®° then, seems to have a theoretical 
and a practical side; and if one may as- 
sume that, in accordance with pre-Hera- 
clitean usage,®' véos and ¢phv represent 
these two sides respectively, it is perhaps 
possible to conclude that the véos has 
something to do with ddAnbéa deve. This 
inference, however, since the véos is not 
actually mentioned in the fragment as we 
have it, is not quite cogent unless con- 
firmed by further evidence; and even if it 
is correct, it will still be necessary to find 
out with what kind of ddnéa the véos is 
concerned. 

By far the most important fragment is 
B114: fv vow déyovras loxupiterbar xp) 
T@ Ew wavrwv, bkworep vduw words, kal 
TOAD loxuporépws. TpépovTar yap mavres ot 


48 See above, p. 229. 


4? Some scholars (see Gigon, op. cit., p. 101) have 
expressed doubts concerning both the meaning and 
the genuineness of the last three words (xara ¢iow 
éxatovras) of the fragment. 


‘0 For the history of the term gogia see Snell, op. 
cit., pp. 1 ff. 


51 See above, p. 229, 


avOpwrevo. vduor bwd évds Tod Belov’ Kpare? 
yap rogodrov dxdcov érder cal ekapxel waar 
kal mepvyiverac. Since Heraclitus likes to 
play with words and to suggest some sig- 
nificance in their similarity, the choice of 
the parallel forms giv véw and fvvd is hard- 
ly fortuitous and obviously stresses the 
inherent connection between the véos and 
the gvvdv or xowdv: “Those who speak 
with véos must base [what they say] upon® 
that which is common to all and every- 
thing, just as a political community is 
based on the law, and even more strongly. 
For all the human laws are nourished by 
the one divine law, etc.” It seems evident, 
then, that the fvvéy on which any voely 
must be based is identical with the divine 
law which governs everything. For the 
law of the political community is brought 
in only as an analogy in a more restricted 
field, which is at the same time part of, 
and determined by, the larger and more 
comprehensive order. 

The function attributed to the véos in 
this fragment obviously goes far beyond 
anything attributed to it in Homer or 
Hesiod; yet the early and the new con- 
cept are closely related. In both cases the 
voos is concerned not with isolated objects 
or even conditions but with something 
more complex, which it tries to under- 
stand in its meaning and importance. 
What Heraclitus claims is merely that it 
is not possible to “understand” anything 
of this kind properly unless the divine law 
which governs everything is part of the 
picture. 

But in what way does the véos attain 
knowledge of, or insight into, this divine 
law? By reason, by intuition, or in what 


52 See, e.g., B1, B25, B47 (Diels). 

53 Literally, ‘‘must strengthen themselves, support 
themselves with, or rely on (cf. Lysias vi. 35) that 
which is common, etc.’’ But obviously one has to sup- 
plement ‘‘in regard to what they say.’’ For this reason 
the translation given above seemed to express the 
meaning more clearly than a more literal translation 
would have done. 
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other way? Since the word véos and its de- 
rivatives do not occur in any other frag- 
ment beyond those already discussed, the 
answer must be found with the help of 
those passages which refer to the main 
object of the vdos—the fvvdrv. At first 
sight it may seem as if Heraclitus was con- 
tradicting himself continually concerning 
the relation of this object to human knowl- 
edge. He says again and again that people 
(av@pwror) do not understand or recognize 
this fuvdvy even after having been told the 
truth about it.*4 Yet there is Frag. B113: 
twov éore maar 7d dpovéew. In B54 Hera- 
clitus says dpuovln adavis pavepas xpeir- 
mw. Yet in B56 he says that it is the 
¢avepa about which most men are in er- 
ror.» Finally, in B35 he says that philoso- 
phers must be woAdGy, ioropes, while in B40 
he seemed to express the opinion that to 
have seen or experienced many things, 
like Xenophanes, is not conducive to true 
insight.*® 

In none of these cases, however, is there 
a real contradiction, and the solution of 
the difficulty leads also to an answer to 
the main problem. If Frag. B113 is taken 
together with B2: rod Nédyou 5’ édvros Euvod 
fwovew of moddol ws idiav Exovres pd- 
vyow, it becomes quite clear that éuvdy 
tort maou 7d dpoveey does not mean, as 
Diels and most earlier scholars under- 
stood, mavres GvOpwror dpovéovor, but, 
as Gigon was the first to point out,®” raox 
taité 7d ppovéeeyv—or, in other words, there 
is only one way in which one can ¢poveiv. 
But since the term chosen is the same as 


“Bl, B2, B17, B19, B34, B40, B51, etc. 


55 The seeming contradiction between the two frag- 
ments results from the fact that in both cases Hera- 
clitus obviously refers, if not to the gvrév itself, at least 
to its most essential manifestations. 


56 See above, p. 231. 


" Op. cit., p. 16. Gigon has also rightly pointed out 
that Frag. B116 avOpiroe. =waow pkreocte ‘yiwmoKerw 
tavrois kal ppovéey, which does not show the char- 
acteristic language and style of Heraclitus, is probably 
an erroneous paraphrase of B113. 


in B114, it is also clear that the two frag- 
ments B113 and B114 belong closely to- 
gether and that the one way of acting or 
behaving wisely, which is the same for all, 
is determined by insight into the gvvér in 
the sense of the all-pervading divine law. 
Interpreted in this way, B113 clearly con- 
stitutes a link between B112 and B114 
and confirms the interpretation of the 
first of these fragments given above.** 
The seeming discrepancy between B54 
and B56 is perhaps not entirely removed 
but is explained by B51, B8, B10, and 
B80. All these fragments (and many 
others) speak of discord, conflict, strife, 
which are really concord and harmony. 
B51 states that men see only the discord 
but not the harmony in it. The meaning 
of B54 is then quite clear: the hidden har- 
mony in discord is stronger and more pro- 
found than the obvious harmony which 
everybody sees. But the second half of 
B51—aXivrporos apyovin dSomwep rotou xal 
h’pns—shows that this “hidden” har- 
mony is not hidden in the same sense as in 
some of the cases where voeiy is used in 
Homer,®*® as, for instance, when hostile in- 
tentions are hidden behind a friendly ap- 
pearance or a god behind the appearance 
of a human being. For the harmony in the 
tension or “discord” of the bow must not 
and cannot be “inferred” in the same way 
in which the hostile intentions or the pres- 
ence of a god is inferred from something 
in the expression or attitude of the person 
concerned which does not quite agree with 
his or her apparent character or nature. 
It is, on the contrary, quite directly visible 
for him who is able to see it.® In this 


58 See above, p. 232. 
59 See von Fritz, op. cit., p. 89. 


60 It is perhaps interesting to observe how a modern 
Heraclitean, Kurt Riezler, in his beautiful book, Trak- 
tat vom Schénen (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1935), is 
vitally concerned with the description and analysis, in 
the field of art, of this “‘hidden’’ harmony and beauty 
which is not hidden behind something, and cannot be 
inferred, but must be directly seen. 
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sense, then, it can be said that those who 
do not see the hidden harmony are unable 
to see 7a pavepa. 

This interpretation is confirmed both 
in a positive and in a negative way by the 
other literal fragments. He who has véos 
can and will speak the truth.*' But though 
his Aéyos contains the truth, which is the 
same for all, people will not understand it, 
even though they listen to it. It is hardly 
without significance that there is no frag- 
ment which admits as much as that any- 
one ever has or could have grasped the 
truth merely by hearing it. Instead, there 
is Frag. B101la, which says that the eyes 
are better witnesses than the ears. In 
other words, the \dyos contains the truth, 
but it can be understood only by him who 
‘sees’ it—of course, with his vdos but 
through his eyes. It is still the same close 
relation between vision and intuition 
which we found in Homer,* even though 
on a different plane. This explains also 
B35 and B40. In order to realize the essen- 
tial truth, a man must see or ‘‘witness’’®4 
many things. But it is not sufficient for the 
acquisition of true insight to have wit- 
nessed many things, much less to have 
heard or learned about them from others. 

The main results of this part of the in- 
vestigation can then be summed up very 
briefly. Heraclitus says in the most out- 
spoken manner what Xenophanes merely 
seemed to imply: that vdos is something 
which human beings but rarely possess. 
Its scope is wider, its object greater, the 
insight which it is its function to attain 
more profound, than in the Homeric 
poems. For its essential object is the di- 
vine law which governs everything, and 
even where the véos is concerned with an 
individual constellation or situation, this 

* B112 and B114. 


* Bl, B2, B34, etc. 
63 Von Fritz, op. cit., p. 88, and above, p. 223. 


*« For the history of the terms terwp, icropw, and 
teropia, see Snell, op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 
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divine law must always be part of the pic- 
ture. At the same time, however, the véos 
in Heraclitus’ philosophy is even farther 
removed from “reason” or “reasoning” 
than in Homer, for even that element of 
reasoning ‘“‘by inference” which, though 
perhaps unconsciously, was inherent in 
some of the examples of vdos in Homer® is 
now completely eliminated from the func- 
tion of the véos. 

The indirect tradition about Heraclitus, 
with the exception of one long passage in 
Sextus Empiricus,® does not contain any 
reference to voos, voeiv, or any of the nu- 
merous other words designating knowl- 
edge or the acquisition of knowledge 
which can be found in the literal frag- 
ments. The passage in Sextus, on the 
other hand, is an almost perfect example 
of that special kind of vagueness and mud- 
dled thinking which makes for easy read- 
ing and gives the superficial reader the 
impression that he understands every- 
thing perfectly, because everything is ex- 
pressed in familiar terms and reduced to 
simple alternatives, though there is no 
earthly reason why there should not be 
more than two possibilities. So Sextus be- 
gins at once with the statement that man 
has two organs for the recognition of 
truth—aicOmois and dAdyos—and that 
Heraclitus considered aic@nois as untrust- 
worthy and made the dédyos the criterion 
of the truth. Then he gives the following 
further explanations. The éyos, which, 
according to Heraclitus, is the criterion of 
truth, is not any kind of ddyos but the 
common and divine \éyos. By “inhaling” 
this \éyos, we become voepoi or acquire 
volts. But when we sleep, the vois in us 
becomes separated from the external 
world, since the passageways of the senses 
are closed, and remains connected with it 
only through respiration. In consequence, 


85 See von Fritz, op. cit., p. 90, and above, p. 225. 
66 Adv. math. vii. 126 ff. 

















it loses the faculty of remembrance. When 
we waken, it resumes the connection with 
the external world through the senses and 
recovers the Aoy.x? divauis, whatever that 
may mean.®” Finally, since the common 
and divine \éyos is the criterion of truth, 
it follows that that which appears to all 
people in common (76 xow7 maou Parvope- 
yv) is trustworthy and that which oc- 
curs (xpoorimre.) only to an individual 
is not. 

It is hardly worth while to unravel this 
terrible confusion step by step and to 
show up in detail Sextus’ misinterpreta- 
tions of Heraclitus, which, fortunately, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, are based 
almost entirely on passages of Heraclitus’ 
work which we still have in their original 
wording. To characterize his ability as an 
interpreter of Heraclitus’ thought it is 
perhaps sufficient to point out that he at- 
tributes the opinion that that which “ap- 
pears’’®8 to all people alike is the truth to 
Heraclitus, who again and again affirms 
that the overwhelming majority of men 
are absolutely blind and do not under- 
stand the truth even when it is explained 


67 See below, p. 236. 


68 Td gavduevoy in Sextus usually means the phe- 
nomenal world comprising everything that ‘‘appears”’ 
to us or is conceived as an object outside ourselves, 
though, in fact, it may have no correlate in an external 
world considered ‘‘real’’ and independent of the sub- 
ject conceiving it or, as a subjective phenomenon, 
may have been evoked by a “‘real’’ object which is en- 
tirely different. According to the preceding passage in 
Sextus, it should then seem as if the »ots, when de- 
prived of the help of the senses, was producing phe- 
nomena which have no correlate in the “‘real’’ world, 
while the senses establish the relation to the latter. 
Yet, at the same time, it is the vods which participates 
in the xowds Aéyos, and the latter is the criterion of 
truth, while the senses are considered unreliable. At 
most, if one tries to find any sense in the whole exposi- 
tion, one might say that the vods (or the Adyos ?), when 
& man is awake, has the function of finding out which 
“phenomena’”’ appear to all men alike. But this still 
does not explain why the same vots, which is always 
in contact with the xowds déyos through respiration, 
does the very opposite when separated from the 
Senses and, nevertheless, is more trustworthy than the 
latter—quite apart from the fact that all this has cer- 
tainly nothing to do with Heraclitus’ philosophy as 
revealed by the literal fragments. 
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to them. For the rest we shall have to con- 
fine ourselves to an inquiry into the dif- 
ference between Heraclitus’ own concept 
of vdos and Sextus’ interpretation of it, 
which necessitates a brief discussion of the 
term \dyos, since Sextus makes such ample 
use of it in the passage quoted. 

Heraclitus’ concept of véos has been 
analyzed above. As to his concept of 
doyos, almost all recent commentators are 
rightly agreed that in Heraclitus it is still 
nothing but the noun belonging to eye, 
“to say,” and that he means by it simply 
what he is going to state. His \éyos is com- 
mon because it is the truth and because 
the truth is common to all, not in the 
sense that all people know or understand 
it, which is far from being the case, but 
because there can be no different truths 
for different people. It is also common be- 
cause it reveals the common law which 
governs everything. It reveals this law by 
pointing out its various manifestations. 
But it is understood only by those who, 
when it is pointed out to them, are able to 
“see’”’ with their véos the law in these 
manifestations—and there are but few 
who are able to do this. Whether one be- 
lieves in the divine law which he tries to 
point out or not, the concepts of the 
obscure Heraclitus are all perfectly clear 
and can be very exactly defined. 

In contrast, the empiricist Sextus, 
whose arguments seem so clear and easy 
to many readers, has no clearly identifi- 
able concept of either \édyos or vois at all. 
Nods with Sextus is either identified with 
doyos or considered a manifestation of it. 
Aéyos, where Sextus speaks in his own 
name, is most often “logical reasoning” or 
the capacity of logical reasoning or some 
force or entity having this capacity, 
though it may also be the order of the uni- 
verse or a force upholding this order, the 
latter concept, of course, being essentially 
Stoic. But where Sextus reports the views 
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of other philosophers, \oéyos becomes just 
the alternative to atc@no.s, whatever this 
alternative may be, and so loses all clearly 
identifiable meaning.® Yet it is highly il- 
lustrative of the change which the concept 
of vois had undergone between Heraclitus 
and Sextus that Sextus, in trying to ex- 
plain Heraclitus’ concept, begins by con- 
necting it with a term the preponderant 
meaning of which is “reasoning”’ and ends 
by almost identifying it with ‘‘sensual per- 
ception.”’”° Heraclitus’ own concept of vdos, 
as we have seen, was clearly distinguished 
from both but somewhat more nearly re- 
lated to the latter than to the former. 


PARMENIDES 


The philosophy of Parmenides marks 
the most important turning-point both in 
the history of pre-Socratic philosophy in 
general and in the development of the 
concept of vois in that early period. After 
Parmenides the form of the questions 
asked and the answers given, as well as 
the terms and concepts used in giving 
these answers, is completely changed. 
Yet, though without doubt all post-Par- 
menidean Greek philosophy is most pro- 
foundly influenced by Parmenides, it is 
rather doubtful whether the character of 
Parmenides’ thought is not nearer to that 
of his predecessors than to that of his suc- 
cessors, whether they professed them- 
selves his followers and disciples or criti- 
cized his philosophy.” 

The first and fundamental question 
which has to be answered before any fur- 
ther analysis of Parmenides’ concepts of 


6* Sextus had, of course, a perfect right to hold and 
express the opinion, shared by many modern philoso- 
phers, that sense perception pure and simple and logi- 
cal reasoning are the only ways in which human beings 
can acquire knowledge. But the fact cannot very well 
be denied that other philosophers were of a different 
opinion, and it is neither quite fair to them nor con- 
ducive to clarity to interpret their philosophy as if 
they had thought in the same terms as the empiricists. 

70 See above, n. 68. 


™ See Part IT. 
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voos and voeitvy can be undertaken is that 
of their relation to truth and error. Since, 
at least at first sight, the evidence in re- 
gard to this question seems plainly con- 
tradictory, it will perhaps be helpful to 
remember that, even before Parmenides, 
the concept of vdos had been somewhat 
ambiguous in this respect. As early as 
Homer the notion could be found of a 
voos which discovers a truth that is hid- 
den behind a deceptive appearance” and 
which, since the truth is but one, is the 
same wherever it is found. On the other 
hand, there was the notion of different 
voor in different persons. But this does not 
mean that in some of these persons the 
voos was mistaken. Since it is the original 
function of the védos to realize a situation 
and its importance for the person realizing 
it and since a foreigner, for instance, actu- 
ally is something different for the Laestry- 
gonians and for the Phaeacians, the vdos 
can function quite properly in both cases, 
though what it sees in the same object is 
in each case quite different. In other 
words, the Laestrygonians and the Phaea- 
cians live in a different order of things, the 
world has for them a different aspect, and 
therefore the truth for them is also dif- 


72In this connection, another observation can be 
made which is of some importance for the further de- 
velopment of the concept of véos and voeiv. It would 
not be incorrect to say that when the véos discovers 
that the old woman is really not an old woman but 
the goddess Aphrodite, it recognizes an object—or 
corrects a faulty recognition of an object—and does 
not realize a situation, which supposedly was the func- 
tion of the véos. Nevertheless, it is easy to see how it 
came about that voety rather than yeyrwoxew was 
used in such cases. First, because the recognition of 
the true character of the person implies the immediate 
realization of a situation of great importance which 
did not seem to exist as long as there seemed to be only 
a human being. Second, because voeiy in its original 
meaning is the third step leading from (eciv over 
yvSvar tO an ever More complex awareness and because 
this is also the case in the example under consideration, 
though the object after the last step is still an individ- 
ual person and not a situation. But though the transi- 
tion is slight, it is not without importance, because it 
explains how, later, vociy can have—at least seemingly 
—very concrete objects, as, for instance, the atoms of 
Democritus. 
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ferent.”? In the Homeric poems, further- 
more, the véos can be dulled or blunted, 
but there is no passage saying that it can 
be deceived, while seemingly functioning 
properly, but the latter notion is de- 
veloped in Hesiod. In Heraclitus the no- 
tion of different vdo. in different people, 
as well as the notion that the vdos can be 
deceived, is excluded, since with him it is 
the function of the véos to be aware of the 
law which governs the universe, and this 
law is but one.”4 

The philosophy of Parmenides falls into 
two parts, one dealing with adnOea, the 
other with doa. K. Reinhardt in a most 
penetrating analysis has shown conclu- 
sively that the second part is neither a 
description of the actual beliefs and opin- 
ions of the ‘“‘two-headed mortals’”’ who live 
in the world of dda nor an attempt to give 
a better system of the world of mere belief 
than most people have, but that it is fun- 
damentally an attempt to show how there 
can be a world of belief side by side with 
truth and how it originates. 

The term vdéos and its derivatives occur 
in both parts. Right in the introduction, 
when the goddess says 4a\\a od rijad’ad’ 
6603 difjovos epye vonua™ (“but you keep 
away your vonua from this way of in- 
quiry”’), the implication clearly seems to 
be that the vénua can err but that it can 
also find the truth. It is in perfect agree- 
ment with this conclusion that in a great 
many passages”® yoety seems to lead to the 
truth, while in some others”? we find a 
voos which is obviously in error. This fact 


73. Cf. the excellent analysis of the connection be- 
tween the concepts of éixn and 4A/9a and their rela- 
tion to the different norms which govern the lives of 
different individuals and groups of individuals, in H. 
Frinkel’s ‘‘Parmenidesstudien,” GGA, ph.-hist. Kl., 
1930, pp. 166 2. 


™ Xenophanes seems to approach Heraclitus’ con- 
cept of véos but is not quite clear and consistent (cf. 
above, p. 230). 


®B1. 33; ef. B7. 2. 
* B2. 1; B5; B6. 1; BS. 34 ff. and 50. 
" B6. 5f.; B16; cf. also B8. 17. 


in itself, of course, is not strange, as long 
as we translate vdos with “thought” and 
voeiv with “‘thinking,’”’ as most translators 
have done, and understand this to mean 
“logical reasoning.”’ For reasoning can be 
correct or incorrect, can start from true 
or from false premises, and therefore can 
lead to truth or error. But a very real 
difficulty, which has never been solved 
and perhaps does not admit a perfect 
solution, is created by the fact that in 
some instances Parmenides seems to as- 
sert that véos and voeiy are always and 
necessarily connected with efvac and éév 
and therefore with the truth, which seems 
to imply that the vdos cannot err. 

The most comprehensive passage which 
seems to contain this assertion is B8. 
34-37: rabrov S’éori voeiv re xal obvexév tore 
vonua. ov yap avev Tod édvTos, év @ wepariope 
vov éativ, evpnoets TO voety’ ovdev yap <> ori 
i} €orar ado wapet Tod EdvTos xrd. Frinkel’® 
and Calogero,”® in contrast to most other 
translators, have interpreted the first sen- 
tence to mean “to think and the thought 
that it [the object of the thought] is, are 
the same thing.” In my review of Calo- 
gero’s book I accepted this interpreta- 
tion;*° but I am no longer quite sure that 
it is correct. It is true, as Frankel points 
out, that in the overwhelming majority 
of the cases in which the word obvexa oc- 
curs in Homer, it means either “because” 
or ‘‘that’’ (the latter in content-clauses 
after verba declarandi) and that there is 
only one case in the Odyssey in which it 
means “because of which.” But, in spite 
of this, it can hardly be denied that es- 
sentially and originally obvexa is ob évexa. 
It acquires the meaning of “because’’ at 
first after a preceding 71006’ évexa.*' This 
shows that in these cases it takes the place 


78 Op. cit., pp. 186 f. 


7?Guido Calogero, Studi sull'’Eleatismo (Rome, 
1932), p. 11. 


80 In Gnomon, XIV (1938), 97. 
81 See, e.g., Zl. i. 110f. 
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of 8 or 57 through relative attraction, to 
which the Greek language is so prone. It 
retains the same meaning when the pre- 
ceding 7005’ évexa, by which it originally 
was produced, is dropped; and it acquires 
the meaning of “that” following a verbum 
declarandi in the same way as dr: in Greek 
or quod in late Latin (Fr. que; It. che). But 
its origin from od évexa is so apparent that 
it was always possible to revert to the 
original meaning.* In Parmenides the 
word obvexev occurs only once outside the 
passage discussed, but in this case it cer- 
tainly means ‘because of which” or 
“therefore’’ and not ‘‘because,”’ as Frankel 
(loc. cit.) asserts. Parmenides has stated 
that the év is immovable and remains in 
itself. Then he goes on to say: xparep? yap 
’Avaykn teipatos év decpotow exe, Td pu 
duis eépyer. obvexev ovK aredeUTNTOV TO EdV 
Béurs elvarc éore yap ovx émidevés xrr.88 
It seems obvious that the first yap in 
this passage is illustrative or explicative 
rather than causative. If, then, obvexey in 
the second sentence meant ‘“because’’ 
rather than “hence,” this would imply 
that Parmenides wished to say that the 
é6v must be immovable because it is finite, 
which would completely reverse the natu- 
ral logical order, as well as the order which 
Parmenides has followed so far, always 
putting the more essential qualities of the 
éév ahead of its less essential qualities. 
Because of this analogy and also be- 
cause Frinkel’s interpretation makes it 
necessary to assume a very forced order of 
words in B8. 34, it seems very likely that 
in this passage also oijvexey means od évexa. 
But the passages in Homer as well as 
Parm. B8. 32 do show that in early Greek, 
including Parmenides, évexa does not, or 
not preponderately, mean “for the sake 
of,” but ‘because of,” designating not the 
causa finalis or purpose as in Attic Greek 


82 See, e.g., Pindar Pyth. 9. 96 (165). 
83 BS. 30ff. 
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but the causa efficiens as well as the logi- 
cal reason. Diels’s translation, ‘des Ge- 
dankens Ziel,’’ therefore, is also incorrect. 
What Parmenides means seems to be that 
voeiv and the cause or condition of voeip 
are the same. This interpretation is in 
agreement with the sentence od yap advev 
tod) éévros «td, which follows and which 
clearly states that the év is the conditio 
sine qua non of the voeiv. 

There still remain the words & ¢ 
mepaticpevov éoriv, which have not yet 
been explained. Frankel*‘ again resorts to 
the assumption of a very forced order of 
words, because he thinks that the relative 
clause quoted, if it is to make sense, must 
be connected with voety in the following 
line rather than with 70d édvros, which 
precedes. Consequently, he translates the 
passage in this way: “For not without the 
éév will you find that in which it is re- 
vealed, namely, the voetv.” But it is 
hardly necessary to attribute to Par- 
menides such a grammatical tour de force. 
arifev means “to express,’”’ ‘to reveal,” 
“to unfold” (especially in words). It seems 
clear, then, that the voety can no more ex- 
press or unfold itself without the é», 
that is, without an object, than the éy 
can be revealed or expressed without the 
voeiv;*> for without an object the voeiv 
would be completely empty or, in Par- 
menides’ terms, a 7) é6v itself. The mean- 
ing of the sentence is, therefore, obviously 
that there can be no voeiy without its ob- 
ject, the é&v, in which it unfolds itself. 
Frag. B5—rd yap airéd voeiv éoriv re xal 
elvac—must then be interpreted in the 
same way. 

Since, as this analysis has shown, 
Parmenides undoubtedly does say that 
there can be no voety without the év and 
that both are inextricably connected, even 


84 Op. cit., p. 190. 


8 See also Kurt Riezler, Parmenides (Frankfurt: 
Klostermann, 1934), p. 70. 
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identical, and since the év does not only 
belong to but zs the realm of truth, how is 
it possible that in other passages Parmen- 
ides speaks of a wAayxrds voos which errs? 
Frinkel® explains the sentence aunxavin 
yap & abtav arnbeow iver trayKTdv voov®™ 
as ironical and deliberately paradoxical 
and self-contradictory, connecting two 
terms, i6ive. and vdes, which point to 
“straight” or true insight with two other 
terms, aunxavin and mdayxros, which in- 
dicate bewilderment and error, This in- 
terpretation contains some truth, but it is 
hardly sufficient. For the véos appears 
again as dependent on the xpaos pedéwv 
rokurhayxrwv in another passage, which 
undoubtedly intends to give a serious 
explanation. This second passage gives 
the key to the problem. Men have the 
vos which corresponds to the mixture of 
their constitution—not, as Friankel** 
rightly pointed out in contrast to earlier 
scholars, “of their organs’”—and this 
constitution is called modtvrAaykrtos be- 
cause it causes them to err. For the fur- 
ther interpretation we may for once make 
use of the indirect tradition, since Theo- 
phrastus obviously read a part of the 
poem which is now lost. He says*® that 
the mixture is of warm and cold, light 
and dark, and that we recognize only that 
which is prevalent in ourselves, whereas 
the dead, according to Parmenides, are 
aware only of the cold, the dark, and the 
silent, but not of warmth and light. This 
must be taken together with B2, where 
the goddess asks Parmenides (and anyone 
who wishes to see the truth) to see with 
his »éos that which is far off as firmly 
present. That is, we are mistaken when 
we see dark here and light there and feel 
the warmth at one time and cold at an- 


"Op. cit., p. 171. 

" B6. 5f. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 172 f. 

* Theophr. De sensu 3; Parm. A46. 3 (Diels). 
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other; for the world is not really split into 
these contrasts.®° It is all one everywhere 
and at any time: the év. If this explana- 
tion is correct, it follows that even the 
mdaryxtos voos of the mortals cannot fail 
to be linked up inextricably with the éév. 
It could no more exist without the év 
than the vdos which sees the full truth. 
But it wanders and errs in splitting the 
one év up into the many contrasting 
qualities, finding one here and the other 
there. In this it is all wrong and falls prey 
to Sta. 

This interpretation does not solve the 
logical difficulty, since one may still ask 
how there can be such an uneven mixture 
of the contrasting elements in the struc- 
ture or constitution of human beings if it 
does not exist in the éév, since this mixture 
which is the cause of the error of the mor- 
tals, it seems, must be real and objective. 
One may also ask how something as vague 
and unreal as dofa can exist at all if only 
the év exists. It is doubtful whether these 
difficulties can ever be solved, at least in 
the realm of human logic.* But the inter- 
pretation given seems to come nearest to 
what Parmenides actually says. 

It is perhaps not without interest to 
observe the relation between Parmenides’ 

9° An additional difficulty is created by the fact 
that Theophrastus says that insight or voeiy accord- 
ing to warmth and light is better than voeitv through 
cold and dark, but that there must also.be a balance or 
symmetry between the two; for it is not easy to deter- 
mine how the preference for one side of the contrast 
fits in with the postulated symmetry. This uncertainty 
has led to two different interpretations of the sentence 
7d yap wdtov éori vénua, which concludes Frag. B16. 
Frankel (op. cit., p. 174) understands this to mean 
“‘More (light) means full insight into the truth.’’ But 
even if vénua (‘als vollzogener Akt,’’ as Frinkel inter- 
prets; but cf. below, n. 95) could mean ‘‘full insight”’ 
immediately after Parmenides has spoken of a véos 
which errs, it seems unlikely that Parmenides would 
use a rather indefinite comparative to designate that 
kind of mixture which causes insight into the absolute 
truth. As Riezler (Parmenides, pp. 68 ff.) has pointed 
out, it is much more likely that we must understand: 
Whichever of the two sides of the contrast prevails (is 


more) determines what we imagine that we recognize 
(cf. also, below, nn. 93 and 131). 


%1 See also Riezler, Parmenides, pp. 76 ff. 
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notion of véos and voetv in regard to 
truth and error with the notions of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. The 
voos of Parmenides is even less concerned 
with the understanding of individual sit- 
uations than that of Heraclitus. Like 
Heraclitus’ véos, it is essentially con- 
cerned with the ultimate truth, which is 
but one. But since the véos, in spite of 
being linked inextricably with ultimate 
reality, nevertheless can err, there is also, 
just as in Homer, the possibility of differ- 
ent vdo. in different people, according to 
the mixture of their structures or con- 
stitutions. Yet, contrary to Homer, it 
cannot be said that the reason for the 
difference in their vdxu is that the truth 
itself is not the same for all of them. For 
it is the erring voos which is different in 
them. This implies, of course, that—as in 
Hesiod but not in Homer—the véos can 
be not only dulled but also, at least in 
some way, deceived. So all the notions of 
voos in regard to truth and error that 
could be found before Parmenides appear 
in his work. But they are no longer sepa- 
rated but have all of them become differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same indivisible 
concept, and in the process of this unifica- 
tion they have all of them been slightly 
changed. 

All this, however, does not yet answer 
the question of the nature of the voos in 
Parmenides’ thought. Theophrastus says” 
that Parmenides makes no distinction be- 
tween sensual perception and ¢povetv; and, 
since he himself in this passage seems not 
to differentiate between dpovety and 
voeiv, his statement seems also to apply to 
voos and voeiv. This interpretation is by 
no means, like Sextus’ misinterpretation 
of Heraclitus, due merely to an indiscrimi- 
nate application of the oversimplified 


* De sensu 3; Parm., Frag. A46 (Diels): rd yap 
alcOaverGar xail rd dpoveiv ws rabrd Aéyer; but cf. Aristotle 
Metaph. A 5. 986 b. 32. 
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concepts of a later period to a philosophy 
to which they do not apply. At first sight 
it may seem as if it could be justified even 
on the basis of Homeric and generally 
pre-Parmenidean terminology. For if the 
voos of human beings is concerned with 
warmth and cold, with light and dark, 
etc., it seems that it is not its function to 
understand situations, like the véos in 
Homer, or to recognize definite, concrete 
objects, which in Homer is the function 
of yeyvwoxew, but that the vdos in Parmen- 
ides is on the same level with iéeiv, 
dxovev, etc., in Homer, since warmth 
and cold seem to be ‘‘sensual qualities.’ 
Yet there is a very essential difference. 
The védos in Parmenides ‘perceives’ 
not only sounds, or rather sound, but 
also silence, which can _ hardly be 
called a sensual quality; and in this con- 
nection it is certainly significant that 
Parmenides does not, like Democritus, 
who is really concerned with sensual 
qualities, speak of color® but of light and 
darkness. We have then to remember that 
the presumed sensual qualities of which 
Parmenides speaks are most closely re- 
lated to the primary contrasts from 

$3 It is very difficult to render adequately in any 
modern language what Parmenides means by voeiv. 
When we say “‘It was so quiet that one could hear the 
stillness,’’ we feel that we use a metaphorical, almost 
paradoxical, expression. But Parmenides’ point is just 
that this is quite wrong. Silence and darkness are as 
positive and real as sound or light. In fact, to the dead 
they are what light and sound are to us. We should not 
make this difference, which is merely a difference in 
name (cf. B8. 53 ff., and B9. 1 ff.). 

Perhaps this makes it also possible to explain the 
seeming contradiction in Theophrastus’ two state- 
ments: (1) that perception through warmth and light 
is purer than perception through cold and darkness 
and (2) that the two perceptions should be symmetri- 
cal or equally balanced. For in the light of the passages 
quoted, it seems likely that, according to Parmenides, 
perception through warmth and light is pure in us (the 
living) because it makes us feel light and warmth as 
something positive, while our perception through cold 
and darkness is not pure because it makes us perceive 
cold and darkness as something negative. If we had a 


“symmetrical” or well-balanced perception, we would 
feel no such difference. 


% Frag. B9 (Diels): vouw yAuxb . . . . vduw@ xporn, erefi 6 
G&roua xai xevdv. 
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which, in the philosophy of Anaximander, 
the world in which we live emerges. It 
is these primary world-creating contrasts 
which the mAayxrds voos of human beings, 
even though erroneously, imagines it 
grasps. This shows that what Parmenides 
has in mind in the second part of his poem 
is by no means sense perception pure and 
simple but something much more nearly 
related to the “intuitive” vdos of Heracli- 
tus, though the concept has become much 
more complicated, since the véos in Par- 
menides can err. The same “intuitive” 
nature of the véos is also most clearly 
described in Frag. B2—A+Acioce S5’duws 
ameovra vow tapedvra BeBaiws—which be- 
longs to the first part of the poem and 
deals with a véos which does not err but. is 
aware of the truth. 

So far it might seem as if Parmenides’ 
concept of véos was still essentially the 
same as that of his predecessors, includ- 
ing his contemporary Heraclitus. In fact, 
however, Parmenides brings in an entire- 
ly new and heterogeneous element. It is a 
rather remarkable fact that Heraclitus 
uses the particle yap only where he ex- 
plains the ignorance of the common 
crowd. There is absolutely no yap or any 
other particle of the same sense in any of 
the passages in which he explains his own 
view of the truth. He. or his véos sees or 
grasps the truth and sets it forth. There is 
neither need nor room for arguments. 
Homer and Hesiod, likewise, when using 
the term véos, never imply that someone 
comes to a conclusion concerning a situ- 
ation so that the statement could be fol- 
lowed up with a sentence beginning with 
“for” or “because.”’ A person realizes the 
situation. That is all. In contrast to this, 
Parmenides in the central part of his 
poem, has a ydp, an ézel, obv, T00d’eivexa, 
obvexa in almost every sentence. He 
argues, deduces, tries to prove the truth 
of his statements by logical reasoning. 





What is the relation of this reasoning to 
the vdos? 

The answer is given by those passages 
in which the goddess tells Parmenides 
which “road of inquiry”’ he should follow 
with his vé0s and from which roads he 
must keep away his vénua.® These roads, 
as the majority of the fragments clearly 
show, are roads or lines of discursive 
thinking, expressing itself in judgments, 
arguments, and conclusions. Since the 
voos is to follow one of the three possible 
roads of inquiry and to stay away from 
the others, there can be no doubt that 
discursive thinking is part of the function 
of the voos. Yet—and this is just as im- 
portant—voeiy is not identical with a 
process of logical deduction pure and 
simple in the sense of formal logic, a 
process which through a syllogistic mech- 
anism leads from any set of related prem- 
ises to conclusions which follow with 
necessity from those premises, but also a 
process which in itself is completely un- 
concerned with, and indifferent to, the 
truth or untruth of the original premises. 
It is still the primary function of the 
voos to be in direct touch with ultimate 
reality. It reaches this ultimate reality 
not only at the end and as a result of the 
logical process, but in a way is in touch 
with it from the very beginning, since, as 
Parmenides again and again points out, 
there is no véos without the év, in which 
it unfolds itself. In so far as Parmenides’ 


95 This passage seems also to prove that Parmenides 
does not use the word vénua strictly as a nomen rei 
actae or to designate einen volizogenen Akt, as Frankel 
contends (see above, n. 90). The meaning of the word 
as used here and, in fact, in most of the passages where 
it occurs in Parmenides is rare with nouns in -ya but 
has a perfect analogy in the use of the word 4dye in 
Euripides Electra 439, where Achilles is called xoddos 
&édua roddv and where the reference is certainly not to 
the completed act of jumping. 

% Though the element of reasoning in voeiv is here 
much further developed and much more conscious, the 
connection with the Homeric concept of voeiv, which 
means an intuitive understanding, which, however, 
may be the result of a process of reasoning, is not yet 
completely broken. 
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difficult thought can be explained, the 
logical process seems to have merely the 
function of clarifying and confirming 
what, in a way, has been in the véos from 
the very beginning and of cleansing it of 
all foreign elements. 

So for Parmenides himself, what, for 
lack of a better word, may be called the 
intuitional element in the véos is still 
most important. Yet it was not through 
his ‘vision’ but through the truly or 
seemingly compelling force of his logical 
reasoning that he acquired the dominat- 
ing position in the philosophy of the fol- 
lowing century. At the same time, his 
work marks the most decisive turning- 
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point in the history of the terms vdos, 
voeiv, etc.; for he was the first consciously 
to include logical reasoning in the func- 
tions of the véos.°7 The notion of vdos 
underwent many other changes in the 
further history of Greek philosophy, but 
none as decisive as this. The intuitional 
element is still present in Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s concepts of véos and later 
again in that of the Neo-Platonists. But 
the term never returned completely to 
its pre-Parmenidean meaning. 


CoxtumsBia UNIVERSITY 
(To be concluded) 


97 See above, p. 24%. 
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ORDS met in reading are often 

interpreted by unconscious in- 

ference from their context; and 
at times the result is a distortion of one 
sort or another. For some years as a boy 
I had in my silent vocabulary a verb 
“misle’’ (pronounced “‘mizzle’’), meaning 
“to delude or lead astray,’”’ which had al- 
ways occurred in the past participle pas- 
sive. Later I was somewhat comforted 
to find that a colleague had had this 
same word in his vocabulary, pronounced 
“misle.’’ Each had inferred at least the 
correct significance, but a wrong basic 
form. Oftentimes unchecked inferences 
as to meaning are as wide of the mark as 
our inferences on the present stem of our 
verb. The old expression ‘‘the very spit 
and image” has gone by faulty pronun- 
ciation and inference through “spit an’ 
image” to “spittin’ image,”’ and then by 
refinement of spelling and pronunciation 
to “spitting image.” So a “crescent”’ 
moon is usually understood as a moon of 
a special shape, whether waxing or wan- 
ing. A “tacit”? agreement appears to have 
meant to at least one author a “mutual” 
or “common” agreement; at any rate he 
speaks of two people sitting in a “tacit 
silence.” A “fine-tooth comb” has turned 
into a “fine tooth comb,” a “fine tooth- 
comb,”! a “small tooth-comb,’” and just 
a plain “tooth-comb.”* In the opening 
phrases of the Nunc dimittis, “Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace 
according to Thy word; for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation,” the word ar- 
Tangement is no longer common for an 


‘John Ferguson, The Grouse Moor Mystery, p. 84, 
* Ibid., p. 85. 


* Dorothy Sayers, Busman’s Honeymoon, p. 359. 


indicative mood, and, as a consequence, 
I fear that the sentence is often taken as 
an injunction. Even T. 8S. Eliot‘ para- 
phrases it thus: 

Let thy servant depart, 

Having seen thy salvation. 


And John Buchan treats it similarly: 
“Now let Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace.’’ So, no doubt, unless warned as to 
the old meaning of ‘quick,’ hasty read- 
ers of Shakespeare’ are liable to miss a bit 
of Anne Page’s asseveration: 


Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ th’ earth 
And bowl’d to death with turnips! 


One might carry on with such instances 
almost ad infinitum. 

Somewhere in the course of its history 
the Latin word portitor suffered such a 
doom. It started out by meaning “port 
authority’’—one whose chief function was 
to collect import duties but who also at 
times acted as a sort of immigration in- 
spector’7—and ended up, at least in some 
authors—notably poets—meaning “car- 


4“‘A Song for Simeon,”’ last two lines. 


5 Four Adventures of Richard Hannay, the adven- 
ture of ‘‘Mr. Standfast,’’ chap. li. 


6 Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III, scene 4. 


7 Cf. Non., p. 24 M.: ‘‘Portitores dicuntur telonearii 
qui portum obsidentes omnia sciscitantur ut ex eo 
vectigal accipiant.”’ 

Ti. Don. ad Aen. vi. 298: ‘‘Portitores dicuntur qui 
portus observant idcirco ut sine ipsorum iussu nullus 
transeat in alias regiones.’’ 

Ael. Don. ad Ter. Phor. 150: ‘‘more veterum magis- 
tri tributorum, id est publicani, operas in portu dabant 
inferendarum et efferendarum rerum vectigal exi- 
gentes’’; also ‘‘ad portitores: ad eos qui in portu sunt.” 

Suet. Rhet. 1 (quoting a controversia): ‘‘Venalicii 
cum Brundisium gregem venalium e navi educerent, 
formoso et pretioso puero, quod portitores verebantur, 
bullam et praetextam togam imposuerunt”’ (i.e., they 
pulled the wool over the eyes of the portitores in their 
capacity of immigration inspectors out of fear that as 
customs officials they would charge too high an im- 
port duty on this particular slave). 
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rier,”’ bridging a gap about as wide as that 
between “customs official’? and ‘“‘taxi- 
driver.” 

There is no doubt about the semantic 
change in the word.’ Plautus and Terence 
very clearly used it in the first meaning. 
In one play® a harried benedict winds up 
his tale of grievances thus: “I’ve married 
a regular customs official; I’ve got to de- 
clare every item, everything I’ve done, 
everything I’m doing.”’ And in three or 
four other plays the word obviously car- 
ries this same significance.!® On the other 
hand, a late Christian poem attached to 
the works of Claudian," when speaking 
of the man healed of the palsy, using this 
same word, describes him as the “‘carrier”’ 
of his own bed.” Similarly, Prudentius 


8 These discrepant meanings have troubled modern 
lexicographers (for references to most of whom I take 
pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness to the 
editors of this Journal): Quicherat-Daveluy-Chatelain 
(1895), Georges (8th ed.), and Gafflot (1934) try to 
solve the difficulty by assuming two different origins, 
one from portare, one from portus. Walde (1910) posits 
three originals, *portus (‘‘transportation’’), giving rise 
to portitor = “‘sailor,’’ “conductor of souls’’ (Charon); 
portare, giving rise to portitor = ‘‘carrier’’; and prob- 
ably ¢épros, giving rise to portitor = ‘‘market in- 
spector,”’ ‘“‘customs collector.’’ Benoist-Goelzer and 
Ernout-Meillet (1939) do not go beyond the one word 
portus; the latter dictionary assumes portus to have 
had originally two meanings: (a) ‘‘crossing,”’ giving 
rise to portitor = “ferryman,”’ ‘“‘boatman,’’ and even- 
tuating in the imperial period, through the influence 
of portare, into the meaning ‘‘carrier’’; and (b) ‘‘har- 
bor,’’ giving rise to ‘‘customs official."’ 

*Plaut. Men. 117 f.: 

“Portitorem domum duxi,—ita omnem mihi 
rem necesse eloqui est, quicquid egi atque ago.”’ 

10 Cf. Plaut. Trin. 793-95: 

‘Tam si opsignatas non feret, dici hoc potest, 
apud portitorem eas resignatas sibi 
inspectasque esse."’ 

Ibid. 809 f.: 

“lepida illast caussa, ut commemoravi, dicere 
apud portitores esse inspectas."’ 

Cf. ibid. 1107; Stich. 366; Asin. 159 (in 1, 241, Lind- 
say emends to portorum). So Ter. Phor. 149 f.: 

“sed epistulam ab eo adlatam esse audivi modo 
et ad portitores esse delatam; hanc petam."’ 

1 (Claud.] xcix. 17 f.: 

‘‘Tussus post multos graditur paralyticus annos 

—mirandum—lectus portitor ipse sui."’ 

12 In consonance, of course, with the scriptural ac- 
count; cf. ‘‘tolle lectum tuum’’ (Matt. 9:6); ‘‘tolle 
grabatum tuum” (Mark 2:9, 11); “‘sublato grabato 
abiit’’ (ibid., 12); ‘‘tolle lectum tuum" (Luke 5:24); 
‘‘tulit lectum in quo iacebat’’ (ibid., 25). 


calls the raven which helped Elijah a 
“purveyor of food.’’!8 

- The chronological interval between 
these two discrete usages of the word 
portitor among literary men can be less- 
ened very markedly. Cicero employs it in 
the original sense a number of times, as 
early as 63 B.c. and as late as 44 B.c.;¥ 
while the meaning “carrier” is clearly 
found three or four times in poets of the 
early Silver Age." 


13 Peristephanon v. 405-8: 
‘nam corvus Heliae datus 
olim ciborum portitor 
hoc munus implet sedulo 
et irremotus excubat.”’ 
(The biblical account, I(III) Kings 17 : 4—6, uses é¢epov, 
deferebant.) 

Forcellini (ed. Bailey (1828]) refers also to Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Ep. vi. 3; Impp. Arcad. et Honor., Cod. 
xi. 5(4). 1; and Arnobius for this meaning of the 
word. 


14 Leg. agr. ii. 59, 61: ‘‘ ‘Aurum, argentum ex praeda, 
ex manubiis, ex coronario, ad quoscumque pervenit 
neque relatum est in publicum neque in monumento 
consumptum,’ id profiteri apud xviros et ad eos referri 
iubet..... Sin est iniquum, Quirites, . . . . hos xviros 
portitores omnibus omnium pecuniis constitui. .. . . * 

Q.f. i. 1. 33: “Illa causa publicanorum quantam 
acerbitatem adferat sociis intelleximus ex civibus qui 
nuper in portoriis Italiae tollendis non tam de por- 
torio quam de nonnullis iniuriis portitorum quere- 
bantur.”’ 

Cf. Vatin. 12; Rep. iv. 7; Of. i. 150 (‘‘Primum im- 
probantur ii quaestus qui in odia hominum incurrunt, 
ut portitorum, faeneratorum’’). So also presumably 
Varro (‘cum portitore serram duxe’’), quoted by 
Nonius in support of his definition (cf. n. 7). The busi- 
ness world, apparently, continued to use the word in 
its proper sense at least as late as the second century 
of our era (cf. Suet. cited in n. 7), just as it went on 
using portorium of customs duties (cf. Vell. Paterc. 
ii. 6; Sen. Ep. 28. 9; Plin. N.H. xii: 65, xix. 56; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 50. 2; Suet. Div. Tul. 43; Vitell. 14; A. Gell. 
xv. 14. 5). 


18 Columella x. 155: 
‘*Mox ubi nubigenae Phryxi nec portitor Helles [i.e., 


Lucan B.C. iv. 56 f.: 
“Sed postquam vernus calidum Titana recepit 
sidera respiciens delapsae portitor Helles. ... . 
Mart. ix. 71. 7 f. (with MS variant proditor): 
“Quid meruit terror Nemees, quid portitor Helles, 
ut niteant celsi lucida signa poli?” 
Stat. Theb. i. 692 f.: 

“et iam temone supino r 
languet Hyperboreae glacialis portitor Ursae...., 
where the scholiast says: ““Ophiuchum significat, qui 
sub Ursa est.’’ So apparently also Sen. Ben. vi. 18. 1: 
‘‘Platon cum flumen nave transisset nec ab illo quic- 
quam portitor exegisset, ... . dixit positum illi esse 
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Now an interesting feature in the sema- 
siological development of this noun is the 
fact that in the late Golden Age and the 
early Silver Age"® over half-a-dozen poets 
use it, always definitely or presumably in 
association with Charon.!’ Although they 


apud Platonem officium; deinde paulo post cum alium 
atque alium gratis... . transferret, negavit illi.... 
positum officium.”’ 


16 Not to mention Claudian (In Ruf. ii. 502 f.: 
“Cuius ob innumeras strages angustus Averni iam 
sinus et plena lassatur portitor alno’’; Rapt. Pros. ii. 
359 f.: ‘‘impexamque senex velavit harundine frontem 
portitor et vacuos egit cum carmine remos’’). Norden 
(on Aen, vi. 298) refers also to a line in an undated 
popular inscription (CIL, VI, 25128; CLE, 1223): ‘‘et 
vos pe]r Stigias portarit portitor undajfs.”’ 

17 Propert. iv. 11. 7 f.: 

“Vota movent superos; ubi portitor aera recepit, 
obserat herbosos lurida porta rogos”’ 
(dated 16 s.c. in the edition of Butler and Barber). 
?. Met.x.72f. (of Orpheus trying toregain Euryd- 
ice): 
“Orantem frustraque iterum transire volentem 
portitor arcuerat.”’ 

Anon. Consol. ad Liviam 357 f.: 

“Fata manent omnis, omnis exspectat avarus 
portitor et turbae vix satis una ratis.”’ 

Sen., HF 764-77: 

“Hunc servat amnem cultu et aspectu horridus 
pavidosque Manes squalidus vectat senex. 
Impexa pendet barba, deformem sinum 
nodus coercet, concavae lucent genae. 

Regit ipse longo portitor conto ratem. 

Hic onere vacuam litori puppem applicans 
repetebat umbras; poscit Alcides viam 

cedente turba, dirus exclamat Charon: 

‘Quo pergis, audax? Siste properantem gradum.’ 
Non passus ullas natus Alemena moras 

ipso coactum navitam conto domat 

scanditque puppem. Cumba populorum capax 
succubuit uni; sedit, et gravior ratis 

utrimque Lethen latere titubanti bibit.’’ 

Lucan B.C. iii. 16 f.: 

“praeparat innumeras puppis Acherontis adusti 
portitor; in multas laxantur Tartara poenas.”’ 

Ibid. vi. 702-5: 

‘ianitor et sedis laxae, qui viscera saevo 
spargis nostra cani, repetitaque fila sorores 
tracturae, tuque, O flagrantis portitor undae, 
iam lassate senex ad me redeuntibus umbris. .. . . “ 

Sil. Ital. Pun. ix. 250 f.: 

“pallenti laetus in unda 
laxabat sedem venturis portitor umbris.”’ 

Val. Flacc. Argon. i. 783 f.: 

“neque enim ante leves niger avehit umbras 


Stat. Theb. iv. 479: 
*....@t plena redeat Styga portitor alno.”’ 
Ibid. xii, 558 f.: 
“quos vetat igne Creon Stygiaeque a limine portae, 
ceu sator Eumenidum aut Lethaei portitor amnis..... = 
Silv. ii. 1, 229 f.: 
“insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
nec durae comes ille [‘illa’ Klotz] ferae..... e 
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are not explicit in the matter of significa- 
tion, one feels, I think, that they, too, re- 
garded him as a ferryman or “carrier”; 
certainly that was the view of Petronius 
and Juvenal.!® 

Just where and how did this break in 
the continuity of interpretation occur? I 
am strongly inclined to believe that Ver- 
gil, coupled with two other factors, was 
inadvertently at the bottom of it. In two 
of his supreme efforts, the beautiful Or- 
pheus-Eurydice episode of the fourth 
Georgic and the powerful vision of Roman 
greatness in the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
the poet brings in Charon very strikingly, 
and each time speaks of him as the porti- 
tor.19 


18 Petron. Satyr. 121: 
“*.... Vix navita porthmeus [Buecheler 
prints as a proper name] 
sufficiet simulacra virum traducere cumba; 
classe opus est.” 
Juv. iii. 264-67: 
‘‘Haec inter pueros varie properantur, at ille [the 
‘dominus’] 
iam sedet in ripa taetrumque novicius horret 
porthmea nec sperat caenosi gurgitis alnum 
infelix nec habet quem porrigat ore trientem.”” 
(Cf. also Juv. ii. 149-52: 
“Esse aliquos manes et subterranea regna 
et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras 
atque una transire vadum tot milia cumba 
nec pueri credunt..... ry 


19 Georg. iv. 502 f.: 
“nec portitor Orci 
amplius obiectam passus transire paludem."’ 

Aen. vi. 298-305, 315-16, 325-30, 384-87, 390-93, 

408-14: 

‘‘Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat 
terribili squalore Charon, cui plurima mento 
canities inculta iacet. Stant lumina flamma; 
sordidus ex umeris nodo dependet amictus. 
Ipse ratem conto subigit velisque ministrat 
et ferruginea subvectat corpora cumba, 
iam senior, sed cruda deo viridisque senectus. 
Huc omnis turba ad ripas effusa ruebat,.... 


navita sed tristis nunc hos, nunc accipit illos, 
ast alios longe submotos arcet harena... . 


‘.... Haec omnis quam cernis inops inhumataque 
turba est; 

portitor ille Charon; hi quos vehit unda sepulti. 

Nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 

transportare prius quam sedibus ossa quierunt. 

Centum errant annos volitantque haec litora circum; 

tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt.’.... 


Ergo iter inceptum peragunt fluvioque propinquant. 
Navita quos iam inde ut Stygia prospexit ab unda 
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In the Aeneid, Charon is drawn in some 
detail and fulfils the traditional role of 
ferryman. But he is something more: he 
acts as an immigration inspector or port 
authority, segregating the would-be im- 
migrants, barring those who are ineligible, 
and admitting only those who have every- 
thing in order. I venture to think that it 
was in this capacity that Vergil pictured 
him in his own mind and so quite properly 
used the appropriate designation in its 
well-established sense.?° 

But he used it of a figure that had been 
well known for centuries in both litera- 
ture and art?! simply as a boatman plying 


per tacitum nemus ire pedemque advertere ripae, 
sic prior adgreditur dictis atque increpat ultro: 


‘.... Umbrarum hic locus est, Somni Noctisque 
soporae; 

corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina. 

Nec vero Alciden me sum laetatus euntem 

accepisse lacu, nec Thesea Pirithoumque, ... .’ 


Iile admirans venerabile donum 

fatalis virgae, longo post tempore visum, 

caeruleam advertit puppim ripaeque propinquat. 

Inde alias animas, quae per iuga longa sedebant, 

deturbat laxatque foros; simul accipit alveo 
ingentem Aenean. Gemuit sub pondere cumba 

sutilis et multam accepit rimosa paludem.”’ 
The interpretation of the word in these passages has 
divided scholars from ancient times; e.g., Ti. Donatus 
and H. E. Butler take it as = reddvns, Adipenoris; 
Servius, Conington, and Merguet as = ropSyebs. Nor- 
den (on Aen. vi. 298) recognizes portitor as originally 
= ‘‘customs collector’ and regards it as so used by 
Vergil in this line. But he goes on to state (without 
presenting evidence) that such officials must often 
have been ferrymen as well, and so must have resulted 
the assimilation of portitor to portare. Vergil, he con- 
tinues, uses the word portitor of Charon in Aen. vi. 326, 
in this other sense, a translation of rop0yets. He adds 
that after Vergil the old meaning apparently van- 
ished. 


20 In that case both servat of vs. 298 and ipse of vs. 
302 acquire a trifie more force. Servat, as Butler no- 
ticed, is quite rightly used of the chief customs and 
immigration officer exercising authority over the wa- 
terway; while ipse, followed by iam senior in vs. 304, 
is especially in place in pointing out that this impor- 
tant executive does not sit in an office on the quay 
merely directing examination of dutiable goods or 
questionable immigrants but has to act as his own 
boatman; in addition to being general supervisor in 
charge of everything, he has to do all the work, in 
spite of his age (cf. ipse in the passage from Seneca 
quoted in n. 17). 


21 For references to Charon in ancient art see the 
article in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
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the river of Hades with his boatloads of 
human souls. One of the minor Greek 
epic poems, the Minyas,” calls him “the 
aged ferryman.”’ Aeschylus was appar- 
ently familiar with the idea of Charon’s 
shuttling craft, on which Apollo. might 
not embark—a boat, untouched by sun, 
which awaits all mankind—though he 
does not mention Charon’s name.”* Eurip- 
ides refers to Charon briefly in two 
plays,” in the one describing him as “‘the 
ferryman of the dead” with “his hand on 
the punt-pole’’ of his “‘two-oared boat,” 
in the other speaking of ‘‘Charon’s oar- 
blade” awaiting Hercules’ children after 
their death. Charon must have been famil- 
iar to Athenians of those times, as Aris- 
tophanes mentions him casually in two 
plays,”> and brings him on the stage in a 
third.” In this last comedy he is again the 
“old sailor man,” in a “tiny skiff only so 
big,” the one who furnishes transporta- 


antiquités grecques et romaines; Waser, Charon, Charun, 
Charos (1898) (this latter reference, again, has been 
furnished me by the kindness of the editors of this 


Journal). 


22 Paus. x. 28. 2 (cf. ibid. 7) quotes two lines dealing 
with the venture of Theseus and Pirithous: 
80" hroe via pev vexvauBarov, Hv 5 yepatds 
wopOpueds rye Xdpwv, ox EaBov eviodev Spyov. 


33 Sept. 854-60 (ed. Murray): 

GAG your, & Plrat, car’ obpov 
épiover’ dudl xparl réyripov xEepoiv 
alrvdov, bs aléy 5’ "Axépovr’ dyelBerar, 
tav dorovoy pedayxpoxoy vatarodor Oewpilia, 
Trav dor. Bh rdw, Trav dvddiov, 
wavboxov els dhavi re xépaor. 


24 Alc, 252-54 (ed. Nauck): 
6p& Slkwrov bp oxddos [év Aiuvg], 
vexbwr 6 ropOpeds 
Exwv xép’ eel xovrG Xdpwv pw’ dn xadei. 
HF 431 ff.: 
Trav dvéoripov réxvwr 
Xdpwvros dxipéver rhara 
Blov xédevov. . ... 


25 Lys. 605-7: 
xwpe.’s riv vaby’ 
6 Xdpwr ce xadei, 
ov bt nwriers dvayeoOat. 
Plut. 277 f.: 
éy rij cop vuvi Aaxdv 7d ypdupa cov dixdferr, 
ov 5’ ob Badifers, 6 5& Xdpwv 7d EipBorov dldiworw. 


% Ran. 180-270. 
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tion over the Styx, provided he gets his 
fare.2” In all these passages there is noth- 
ing to suggest the port authority, the 
re\wyns OF éANpenorhs; no picture of an 
immigration official discriminating among 
applicants for admission to the Lower 
World,?* no hint of refusal to transport 
anyone who approaches the bank of the 
river; all Charon asks is the passage 
money. Charon is merely the Stygian 
boatman. And I think this must have 
been the conception of most ancient read- 
ers, Greek and Roman alike.?® 

Now Vergil thrice applies to this well- 
known ferryman a word which might 
sound very much as if it meant a “car- 
rier.” Possibly the Romans of the classi- 
cal period did not use the word portator 
(which would, of course, be the proper 
formation from portare); at any rate, if 


27 Ibid. 139-42: 
Hp.—év mrocaplw truvvovtel 0’ dvhp yépwr 
vairns drdger 5b" 6Bodw proddy AaBwr. 
Au.—¢ed, 
Os péya Sbvac8ov ravraxod rx 5b’ dBodd. 
rds HOérnv xdxeioe; Hp.—Onoeis Fyayer. 
(Aristophanes appears to have raised the usual rate 
by an obol, in a covert thrust at certain Athenian 
financial arrangements.) 
28In Ran. 190-96 the comic poet strikes a humor- 
ous patriotic note for a moment by having the slave, 
who has not fought at Arginusae, compelled to run 
around the lake. But the point is clear that he gets 
across; he is not barred by immigration regulations 
from reaching the other side. In fact, Charon gives 
him directions for his trip. 


** For a later Greek presentation one should re- 
read Lucian’s Charon, Cataplus, and Dialogi mortu- 
orum iv, x, xxii (cf. also De luctu 10; DM xi. 4). Here 
again is the familiar picture: a little boat (a cxddos 
[Catapl. i. 18; DM x. 5]; @ oxadlivov (Char. 8. 14; DM 
iv. 1]; @ pixpdy oxadlicoy [DM x. 1]), in poor condition 
(iwécaOpév gore xal Stappet ra wotted [DM x. 1)), 
equipped with a diminutive anchor (4yxipiov (Catapl. 
1.17; DM x. 10]), driven with two oars handled by the 
old boatman himself (éya 5&8 xpeoBirns Ov riy Sixwelay 
oirrw dvos [Char. 1]; vabrys del xal mpdcxwmos dv 
[Char, 7]), used as a ferry (xop0uets of Charon, ropOpeiov 
of the boat, wop%eta of the ferry-fares, d:aropOyevew 
of the operation, occur over thirty times). But nowhere 
is there any suggestion that Charon is in charge of 
ports or customs duties; in fact, he is distinctly sub- 
ject to Aeacus (cf. Catapl. 4; DM xxii, 3), who is 
expressly termed the customs official (4 reAwvys Alaxds 
\Char, 2), 
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they did, it has not been preserved in 
literature.*° But portitor is not far re- 
moved in sound. And I am inclined to 
think that we have again the familiar 
process of faulty inference from context 
and general literary background: a widely 
read poet, no doubt the most widely read 
of all Roman poets,*' presenting a vivid 
picture of the boatman of the Lower 
World with various familiar details—his 
age and formidability, his punt-pole, the 
poor condition of his boat, his personal 
handling of it, his experience with The- 
seus and Pirithous—and applying to him 
a term which might easily suggest what 
the educated reader would be expecting, 
a “carrier.’”’ And from that time on, al- 
though shipping men, no doubt, unswayed 
by the fashion of literary circles, used the 
word in its original and proper sense,** 
numerous poets, obviously under the in- 
fluence of Vergil, used it persistently in 
the sense of “‘carrier.’’ 


UNIVERSITY OF British COLUMBIA 


30 They sometimes used vector in this sense. It may, 
of course, be a mere accident that portator is not found 
in classical literature. As the editors of this Journal 
pointed out, the word occurs in medieval Latin (Du 
Cange cites a number of instances), and ‘“pulchri 
oneris portatrix’’ is applied to Venus in a verse in- 
scription (CIL, X, 3692; Dessau, 3170; CLE, 255), 
which, from its misuse of quantities, would seem to 
have been composed well after the classical period. 


31 Ovid may flatter himself that he holds this place; 
ef. Trist. iv. 10. 125-28: 
‘‘Nam tulerint magnos cum saecula nostra poetas, 
non fuit ingenio fama maligna meo; 
cumque ego praeponam multos mihi, non minor illis 
dicor et in toto plurimus orbe legor.”’ 
But the testimony of ancient authors very definitely 
puts Vergil in the lead; and this is confirmed by a 
glance at the Indexes to Buecheler-Lommatzsch's 
Carmina Latina epigraphica, where echoes from the 
poets on inscriptions all over the Roman world show 
Ovid far ahead of all the others, save Vergil, of whom 
citations outnumber those from Ovid in the ratio of 
about two to one. Vergil’s influence on his fellow- 
craftsmen of succeeding generations is manifest even 
from a perusal of the excerpts given above in n. 17, 
especially in the case of Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Silius 
Italicus, and Statius. 


* Cf. Suetonius, citation in n. 7. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 15. 1454>14-15 


In chapter 15 of the Poetics Aristotle dis- 
cusses the proper aims of the tragic poet in the 
portrayal of character. One of his reeommenda- 
tions is that the poet emulate good portrait- 
painters, who preserve the likenesses of men 
and yet make them handsomer than they are. 
Then, in the text and translation of Bywater, 
we read: 

oUTw Kal Tov TonTHY plmovpevovy Kal 
épyidous kai pabiyous kal radXa Ta ToLadTa 
éxovras érl t&v HOG Tovobtous SvTas Erverkets 
moeiv [wapaderyua oxAnpdrntos], olov rév 
*Axidr€a ’Ayabwv cai “Ounpos (15. 1454>11- 
15). 


The poet in like manner, in portraying men 
quick or slow to anger, or with similar infirmities 
of character, must know how to represent them 
as such, and at the same time as good men, as 
Agathon and Homer have represented Achilles. 


There are several difficulties in the passage 
above, but I am now concerned only with the 
conclusion, with the reference to Achilles. 
Bywater, following Tyrwhitt, read ’Ayadwv 
and believed that Aristotle may have had in 
mind the Telephus of Agathon. 

This reading has been the commonly ac- 
cepted one since Victorius published his Greek 
text of the Poetics, with Latin translation, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century.! Vic- 
torius objected to the reading aya6év, which 
did not square, in his judgment, with the 
Achilles of Greek poetry.2 Subsequently, 
"Ayabwv instead of ayalév was adopted by 


1 Petri Victorii Commentarii in primum librum 
Aristotelis de Arte poetarum, first published at Florence 
in 1560. 


2‘*Nam mendum, quod hunc locum in excusis libris 
foederat, sustuli, secutus fidem unius exemplaris: in 
quo ita legi notavi: ac non minus coniectura ductus, et 
importunitate eius lectionis admonitus: nihil enim 
minus quadrabat moribus ac naturae Achillis, quam id 
epitheton éya0sv: coniunctio etiam «ai, quae seque- 
batur, potuit vitium eius sententiae indicare: super- 
vacanea enim illic erat, cum esset illo pacto nihil, quod 
copularet. Agathonem vero delicias Platonis, familia- 
remque Aristotelis, poetam tragicum fuisse constat: 
cuius etiam, ut aliis in libris, ita in hoc alias mentionem 


most editors of the Poetics, including such 
distinguished scholars as Heinsius, Goulston, 
Tyrwhitt, Vahlen, Butcher, Bywater, and 
Rostagni. 

Only in comparatively recent times has 
"AyaOwv been seriously challenged. In 1911 
Margoliouth? restored ayafév, and in 1934 
Gudeman.‘ Both Margoliouth and Gudeman 
based some of their changes in the text upon 
the medieval Arabic version of the Poetics, 
and Gudeman’s text, especially, has exerted 
a considerable influence. Allan H. Gilbert,’ 
in his recent English translation of the Poetics, 
has followed Gudeman’s text in nearly every 
instance. Preston H. Epps has generally fol- 
lowed Bywater’s text, but occasionally resorts 
to Gudeman, notably in his translation of 
15. 1454>14-15: “as Achilles, an example of 
obstinacy, has been made noble by Homer.’ 

The reading ayaGdév, as I have already in- 
dicated, is not a new one which derives from 
recent study of the medieval Arabic version 
of the Poetics. Before the time of Victorius, 
and for some time afterward,’ it was the ac- 


fecit: quare non arbitror de veritate lectionis dubitan- 
dum”’ (Commentarii (2d ed. ; Florence, 1573], p. 152). 

The late Professor W. A. Oldfather suggested that 
the xai, which bothered Victorius, should be taken to 
mean ‘‘even’’; that is, ‘‘“even Homer,” who portrayed 
Achilles with more infirmities of character than did 
other Greek poets, nevertheless called him dyadés (@ 
good fighting-man). 


3 David Samuel Margoliouth, The Poetics of Aris- 
totle, Translated from Greek into English, and from 
Arabic into Latin; with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Commentary, and Onomasticon (London, 1911). 

‘ Alfred Gudeman, Aristoteles MEPI MOIHTIKH, 
mit Einleitung, Text und Adnotatio critica .... kritischem 
Anhang .... (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934). 

5 Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden (New York, 
1940), pp. 69-124. 


6 The Poetics of Aristotle (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1942), 
p. 31. 


7 Castelvetro, whose translation and commentary 
first appeared in 1570, read dyad‘v, and translated: 
“come anchora Homero fece il buono Achille.” See 
Poetica d’ Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta (Basel, 1576), 
Pp. 332. 
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cepted reading in printed texts of Aristotle’s 
treatise. The leading texts of Aristotle during 
the first half of the sixteenth century were the 
Aldine and that of Erasmus. Both Aldus and 
Erasmus?® read ayadov. Paccius, whose Latin 
version of the Poetics was based on the Aldine 
Greek text, naturally accepted this reading; 
he translated the conclusion of 15. 1454>14-15 
as follows: “velut fortem Achillem: ut ipse 
Homerus.’’® This Latin version of Paccius, 
together with the Aldine Greek text, formed 
the basis for the great commentaries on the 
Poetics by Robortellus'® and Madius." Both 
Robortellus and Madius accepted ayaGév as a 
fitting epithet for Homer’s idealized Achilles. 

Robortellus argued that, since characters 
in tragedy are superior personages, the tragic 
poet does not imitate particular people, but 
rather turns to Nature herself and seeks a per- 
fect model for his character. Thus, according 
to Robortellus, if the poet wishes to imitate 
anger, he should consider the perfect pattern 
of anger; if he would imitate the manly and 
the just, he should turn to the very form of 
manliness and justice, which has been perfectly 
observed by Homer in Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
Nestor, and Achilles of the Iliad. In the person 
of Achilles, said Robortellus, the poet has set 
down manliness absolute in every detail.” 
Madius remarked that Paccius translated 
"AxudXdéa ayaddr as fortem Achillem. He would 


8 Aristotelis ....opera....omnia.... per Desi- 
derium Erasmum Roterodamum (Basel, 1531), II, 161r. 


® Aristotelis Poetica per Alexandrum Paccium.... 
in Latinum conversa (Venice, 1536), p. 16v. 


10 Francisci Robortelli Vtinensis in librum Aris- 
totelis de Arte poetica explicationes (Florence, 1548). 


1 Vincentii Madii Briziani et Bartholomaei Lom- 
bardi Veronensis in Aristotelis librum de Poetica com- 
munes explanationes (Venice, 1550). 


“In describendis moribus, cum tragoedia sit 
imitatio BeAr:évwv, vVidendum est ut poeta effingat eos 
quam aptissime, et politissime fieri potest. Id autem 
filet, si non respiciat singillatim ad eius mores, quem 
effingit, et imitatur; sed ad naturam ipsam, et per- 
fectum exemplar morum, quorum descriptio est facien- 
da; ut si iracundum aliquem velit imitari, non ad 
illum, quem imitaturus est, sed ad naturam, exem- 
plarque absolutum iracundiae respiciat: Si fortem; si 
justum; ad fortitudinis, iustitiaeque formam ipsam 
animum advertat, id quod exacte servatum est ab 
Homero; in Agamemnone, Vlysse, Nestore, et Achille 
in primis; nam (ut scribit Plutarchus) voluit in Iliade, 
in persona Achillis 4vipiav ipsam, ab omni parte ab- 
solutam describere”’ (op. cit., p. 181). 


have done better, argued Madius, had he said 
strenuum Achillem; for aya6és is often used by 
Homer, in the Iliad, for valiant and warlike.'* 

Sixteenth-century scholars found support 
for Paccius’ fortem Achillem in Horace, who 
advised the learned poet to idealize his char- 
acters!‘ and recommended that the traditional 
Achilles be represented as quick, wrathful, 
ruthless, fierce, and lawless.'* Lambinus, for 
example, an influential commentator on 
Horace, believed that the recommendation of 
Horace squared with the recommendation of 
Aristotle and with the example of Achilles in 
the Iliad."* 

Neither aya#éy nor ’AyaOwv, to be sure, 
makes any significant difference in Poetics 
15. 145414-15; either way the sense of the 
passage seems tolerably clear. It is of some 
interest, however, to witness another instance 
of how an accepted reading in an important 
classical text may fall into disfavor and then, 
in the light of new evidence, be restored. 


Marvin T. Herrick 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


13**Paccius vertit, velut fortem Achillem: clarius 
dixisset strenuum Achillem. nam vox dya6és saepe ab 
Homero pro strenuo et bellicoso capitur, ut Iliados 1. 
[131-32]: 
My 54 obrws dyabds wep dd Oeoelxed’ "Axiddcd, 
kAX\érre vow, 
et quae sequuntur”’ (op. cit., p. 175). 


“4 
respicere exemplar vitae morumque iubebo 
doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 
—Ars poetica 317-18 
Cf. Robortellus, op. cit., p. 182. 


15 
honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 
impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
iura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
—Ibid. 120-22 


16 Dionysius Lambinus, Q. Horatii Flacci Sermonum 
libri quattuor (Venice, 1566), p. 195r: “impigrum 
autem, fortem, et strenuum accipio, dyaGdv, dvépeiov. 
talem enim facit Homerus, quod et Aristot. testatur 
in lib. wepi rounr.”’ 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that Vic- 
torius cited Horace in his argument for the different 
reading. See his Commentarii, p. 152: ‘‘Ceu Achil- 
lem Agathon, et Homerus: ipsum enim ambo hi poetae 
insignem finxerunt in his motibus animorum, quibus 
affinis fuit: ut non tantum eum iracundum, durumque 
fecerint, sed documentum exemplarque omnibus il- 
larum rerum ipsum esse voluerint. Quales autem ex- 
titerint mores huius herois: et in quos motus natura 
ille proclivis fuerit, docuit etiam, cum praecepta mul- 
ta traderet, artis poetarum, Horatius."’ 





Nores AND Discussions 


TACITUS ANNALS xiii. 26 


The twenty-one words from vine to dissua- 
dentes in Tacitus’ Annals xiii. 26 have puzzled 
editors from the time of the Medicean manu- 
script (Med. 68. 2 of the eleventh century) to 
our own day. 

Tacitus is telling of the division of opinion 
raised by the proposal that unruly freedmen 
be deprived of their freedom. The Medicean 
manuscript reads: “vine an aequo cum patro- 
nis iure agerent sententiam eorum consulta- 
rent ac verberibus manus ultro intenderent 
impulere vel poenam suam dissuadentes.” 

In the Gronovius edition, eleven versions 
of the passage are quoted, in addition to Gro- 
novius’ own. There is little agreement among 
them. The only words of the manuscript read- 
ing which are preserved in all twelve versions 
are these two clauses: “aequo cum patronis 
iure agerent” and “manus ultro intenderent.” 

Perhaps the violence! done to the manu- 
script reading can be better summarized by 
showing how often words of the manuscript 
reading vanish in the editorial conjectures: 


vi: disappears from seven versions. 

ne: ten versions lack ne: three of the ten have 
nec; two have né. 

an: disappears from eight versions. 

consultarent: disappears from eight versions 
(but one of the eight has consultart). 

impulere: disappears from ten versions (but of 
the ten, one has impellere; two, impellerent- 
ve). Evidence for one version is wanting. 


Of recent editors, Halm (1891) supplies wt 
before vine, reads impudenter for impulere, ipst 
suadentes for dissuadentes, and marks the pas- 
sage corrupt. The editions of Fisher (1906) and 
of Furneaux (1907) print the manuscript 
reading and mark it corrupt. The Nipperdey- 
Andresen (1908) edition supplies wt before 
vine; reads impune for impulere, tpsi suadentes 
for dissuadentes; and puts an obelos between 
agerent and sententiam. Goelzer (1925) reads 


1 The differences between Med. 68. 2 and the ver- 
sions quoted by Gronovius are not necessarily to be 
attributed to the editors under whose names they 
appear, for they may have been found in other manu- 
scripts. But because the recentiores are derived from 
Med. 68. 2, the differences are changes. Because of 
their number and character they amount to violence. 


ut iam for vine an, conculcarent for consultarent, 
impune for impulere, deridentes for dissuadentes, 

The purpose of this paper is to propose a 
change of one letter in the Medicean text of 
this passage, the change from ac to an before 
verberibus. Three early editors (Lipsius, Box- 
hornius, and Grotius) read an. But Lipsius? 
makes six additional changes; Boxhornius,' 
two; and Grotius,‘ three, along with a change 
of word order. None of these versions with an 
and other changes gives a meaning at all close 
to that produced by the single change to an. 

In the earlier part of the sentence the 
Medicean manuscript has libertatem, where 
editors agree libertate should be read. With 
libertate for libertatem, with an for ac, and with 
modern punctuation, the text reads: “‘ille an 
auctor constitutionis fieret’ ut inter paucos et 
sententiae adversos,° quibusdam coalitam 
libertate inreverentiam eo prorupisse fremen- 


2 Lipsius (1668) prints in the text the reading: ‘‘vi 
an aequo cum patronis iure agerent, sententiam eorum 
consultarent, an verberibus manus ultro intenderent, 
impellerentve poenam suam dissuadentes.”’ 

In a note he comments: ‘‘Occisus locus, ita vivam 
et sentiam ego.’’ Then he quotes two versions, which 
he attributes to vespillones aliquot, and adds: ‘‘non 
vos, non ego restituemus sine libris a quibus nihil hic 
adjuvor. Ludibria tamen mea haec: ut jam nec aequo 
cum patronis jure agerent. Sententia eorum consul- 
tari, an verberibus manus ultro intenderent, impune vel 
poenam suetam dissuadentes.’’ 


3 Boxhornius: ‘‘vi ne an aequo cum patronis jure 
agerent, sententiam eorum consultarent. An verberi- 
bus manus ultro intenderent, impellerentve poenam 
suam dissuadentes.’’ 


4 Grotius: ‘‘vi an aequo cum patronis jure agerent, 
an verberibus manus ultro intenderent impellerentve, 
sententiam eorum consultarent, poenam suam dis- 
suadentes.”"’ ‘ 


5 Tacitus omits easily determined main verbs, as 
in Ann. i. 43. 3 and, even earlier, Agricola 19. 7, 33. 4. 
Salinerius agrees that Tacitus omitted a verb like 
dubitavit here. In the disputed passage the words an 
auctor constitutionis fieret, the words ut inter paucos et 
sententiae adversos, and the next chapter (27) give the 
omitted verb the tone ‘hesitate, be reluctant."’ (Ref- 
erences are to Goelzer’s text.) 


*Nero decided in favor of those described as 
sententiae adversos, i.e., those who did not want freed- 
men returned to slavery. Their opinions are fully and 
emphatically stated in chap. 27. The ineffectual op- 
posite opinion follows an ablative absolute (quibusdam 
frementibus of the disputed passage) in a sentence 
which Tacitus designed to show the influence of those 
whom he Calls adversos, 
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tibus’: vine® an? aequo cum patronis iure 
agerent;!° sententiam eorum consultarent an" 
verberibus manus ultro intenderent. Impulere'? 
vel'® poenam suam!" dissuadentes.!*” 


7In Tacitus the verb fremere introduces various 
forms of indirect discourse: (1) statement (Hist. ii. 
44, 21, 69. 3-4; iv. 35. 21); (2) statement and question 
(ibid. iv. 24. 6); (3) exhortation and statement (Ann. 
iii. 45. 5-6). 


8 The enclitic ne is found in indignant question 
(indirect) in Ann. xiii. 55. 19. 


®* Ne with an is found in indirect question (Ann. 
ii. 40. 5; vi. 28. 2; xvi. 25. 2; et passim). 


10 It is remarkable that in the words agerent senten- 
tiam the letters ent occur three times in a space of ten 
letters. 


1 An is found in indirect question without pre- 
ceding interrogative adverb in Ann. vi. 1. 8, 50. 10; 
xv, 25. 7; et passim. 


12 Tacitus changes from indirect to direct dis- 
course (Ann. ii. 77. 10; iii. 12. 7, 46. 7; iv. 40. 15). For 
prorupit....impulitque, describing the outbreak and 
progress of hostilities, see Hist. iii. 16. 5. 

Something here interrupted the flow of indirect dis- 
course in secondary sequence after frementibus, for 
releget in the sentence which immediately follows 
dissuadentes shows that the omitted main verb must 
have been est or sit of direct question, or sit of indirect 
question in primary sequence. The sentence is: ‘‘Quid 
enim aliud laeso patrono concessum quam ut centesi- 
mum ultra lapidem in oram Campaniae libertum 
releget?’’ 

13 Vel functions like etiam in Ann. iii. 44. 12; i. 8. 
22; and elsewhere. 


14 For comparable uses of suus (that is, attached to 
a participle but referring to the subject of a main verb) 


The corresponding English version would 
be: “He hesitated to become sponsor of such 
legislation on the ground that his advisers 
were few and opposed to that solution, al- 
though there were some who complained that 
disrespect emboldened by freedom had come 
to this: Would they act with violence or by 
the same law which bound their former mas- 
ters? Would they respect the opinion of their 
former masters or would they offer violence 
unprovoked? They had repulsed even those 
who were trying to help them avoid the punish- 
ment they deserved.” 


C. Artuur Lyncu 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


see Dialogue 7. 23; ‘in municipiis et coloniis suis audi- 
tos’; and Hist. i. 53. 5: ‘in partis suas transgressum.”’ 

Suus, with the meaning ‘‘proper, fitting,’’ is not 
uncommon in Tacitus (see Germ. 5. 6 and elsewhere). 

18 Dissuadentes here functions like the Greek par- 
ticiple with the article. In Ann. xii. 31. 7 disiectos is 
similarly used in the sentence: ‘‘Ille [P. Ostorius] 
gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gigni, 
citas cohortis rapit et caesis qui restiterant, disiectos 
consectatus,....parat.’’ Here, just as caesis and 
consectatus represent two acts of Ostorius, so disiectos - 
describes one part and qui restiterant another part of 
the same group. In Greek such a thought would nor- 
mally be expressed by rois we .... ros &.... and 
two participles in the accusative; see also saevientes 
(Hist. i. 58. 11); accusantibus and fingentibus (Ann. 
ii. 71. 22); ignoscentibus (Hist.i. 77. 21); potentibus and 
sperantibus (ibid, i. 22. 9); sperantibus (ibid. ii. 78. 26); 
and ruentis (ibid. iv. 78. 10). 


GORDON’S “MYSTERIOUS LATIN INSCRIPTION”: A NOTE 


It seems probable that a part of the mystery 
of the inscription published by Professor A. 
E. Gordon under the title, “A Mysterious 
Latin Inscription in California,”! can be dis- 
pelled by a reconsideration of the last two 
lines. 

The inscription itself, an epitaph, is pre- 
sumably in Rome. Professor Gordon has pub- 
lished it from a rubbing in the collection of the 
University of California. The text which he 
favors runs as follows: 


Homo bonus 
or Homobonus 
or Homofonus 


infas adque amicus omnibus 


1 University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, I, No. 13 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1944), 309-55. 


hic conquiescit anima superis tradita 

qui acc[e]ptum lumen mense (undecimo) red- 
didit 

Amymone e(st) matre e(t) Q(uinto) Mar- 
cello patre 

natus Quirina Athenodorus Roma domo. 


In the last line he takes natus with Quirina; 
and he scans line 4: 


~ = [=] e=|--]--] ee. 


This reading of line 4, however, expands 
the symbol E once as e(st) and once as e(é) in 
its two occurrences; and the resulting scansion 
does violence to the natural quantities of 
Amymone. Consequently, it would appear to 
be better to take natus with line 4 rather than 
to force it into a certainly very unusual combi- 
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nation with Quirina, to regard both occur- 
rences of E as simply the preposition e, ez, 
written with an apex,? and to expand the q 
as the enclitic gue, which is often abbreviated 
thus in the inscriptions, regularly in SPQR. 
Lines 4-5 will then read 


Amymone é matre éque Marcello patre 
natus, 


and line 4 will scan 


y 
~-|--|--|~-|--|~-= 


This not only makes better verse of line 4 
but also eliminates the need for explaining the 
form of the name Q. Marcellus, with the 
gentilictum omitted, which Professor Gordon 
discusses on page 341. His list of Quinti 
Mareelli (pp. 341-42) is also rendered use- 
less; but there may be some compensation 
in the fact that the way is cleared for the pos- 
sibility that our Amymone may be identical 
with the Amymone Marci cited by Professor 
Gordon (p. 339) from CIL, VI, 11602 (Dessau, 
ILS, 8402; Biicheler, Carm. epigr., 237). The 

2 Cagnat, Cours d'épigraphie Latine* (Paris, 1914), 


p. 406, shows that the apex and the bar were not al- 
ways carefully distinguished. 


rarity of the name Amymone and the apparent 
chance that the dates of that inscription and 
the present one are sufficiently close make 
such a conjecture possible. On that assump- 
tion, it is a Marcus Marcellus we must search 
for, if any attempt to identify Marcellus is to 
be undertaken at all. 

The foregoing also has a bearing on Profes- 
sor Gordon’s dilemma in line 1. He seems clear- 
ly to be right in dating the inscription no later 
than the beginning of the third century (pp. 
340 and 346); and recognition that the bars 
over the E’s in line 4 were intended as apices 
rather than as marks of abbreviation removes 
one item which seemed to point to a later 
date. Because of the date, then, as well as for 
the sake of improving the meter, it seems 
rather obvious that the conventional phrase 
homo bonus should be read in line 1 in prefer- 
ence to the late proper name Homobonus or 
the unattested adjectives homobonus or homo- 
fonus. The line will then scan 


= 


wnt nena hanl pnd woke 


Rosert O. Fink 
BeEtorr CoLLEGE 





= 
os 


s-eseoeekHh =a 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By Richarp Rosin- 
son. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1941. Pp. x+239. $3.00. 

The present review is late. Apart from per- 
sonal reasons, there are those which lie in the 
book itself. It is full of painstaking logical 
analyses, which one who is not a logician some- 
times has difficulty in following; and at the 
same time, it coptains general views on Plato 
of such a nature that it is not easy for me to 
enter into a discussion with their author. When, 
time and again, on the first few pages the 
words “insincerity,” “hypocrisy,” and “‘ie”’ 
were alleged of Socrates, I had some difficulty 
in believing that Mr. Robinson and I had com- 
mon ground. Finding the word eipwveia trans- 
lated as “slyness”’ and the fact of irony used as 
a reproach against Socrates, I felt convinced 
that the author neither had a clear concept of 
what irony is nor had ever tried to learn it— 
for example, from J. A. K. Thomson’s Jrony or 
from my treatment of the subject (Platon, 
Vol. I, chap. vii). When I read (p. 14) that “to 
many persons the Socratic elenchus would 
seem a most unsuitable instrument for moral 
education” and that “Socrates was certainly a 
unique reformer if he hoped to make men vir- 
tuous by logic,” I doubted whether the author 
had ever seen behind the éXeyxos the éheyxwr, 
the man whose paradoxical “‘intellectualism’”’ 
was a service to the god and who drew the 
consequence of his intellectualism in 399. After 
the first twenty pages I had to stop and take 
breath. 

But now I hope to be able to do justice to 
the book—a contribution to the interpretation 
of Plato and to the history of logic which is 
worth studying thoroughly, since Robinson, 
as a logician, has studied his author thorough- 
ly. He also provides his own translations; I 
take pleasure in referring to Notopoulos’ praise 
of them (CW, XXXVI, 176). 

Part I deals with elenchus and definition, 
which, Robinson insists, are the characteristic 
features of Plato’s first period. Yet he himself 


quotes from the Sophist the theory of the elen- 
chus that proves the primary importance at- 
tributed by Plato to this method through all of 
his life. In order to show that he maintained 
not only the theory but also the practice into 
his late period, it would have been useful to 
analyze the Theaetetus, ‘“‘which in this respect 
is just like an early dialogue” (p. 52)—and with 
all the irony of the early works. Consequently, 
Robinson’s emphasis (p. v) on the frequency 
of the appearance of the elenchus is of little 
importance. The frequent view which considers 
diaeresis a method of Plato’s late period— 
whereas it “pervades all Plato’s thought” 
(Shorey, Unity, pp. 50 ff., and What Plato Said, 
pp. 295 f., 591; my Platon, II, 508 f.)—shows a 
similar lack of perspective. 

Robinson, in chapter iii, takes up the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect syllogism. 
Plato, he states, was not aware of this or of 
other logical distinctions, “had not even made 
all of the abstractions that they presuppose” 
(p. 28). He goes on to prove that “Plato held 
all elenchus indirect” (chap. iii, sec. 4) : “While 
there are many direct refutations in the text, 
Plato regards these refutations as indirect re- 
ductions to a contradiction” (p. 30). But does 
Socrates’ statement (Rep. 343 A) 6 rod dixaiov 
Noyos els robvayriov meprecorqxe: really mean 
that “the thesis entailed its own contradic- 
tory’’? This translation conveys the misleading 
impression of a strictly defined logical process: 
yet “entailed” is not in the text, and “contra- 
dictory” is too technical. The fact is that 
Plato puts at the beginning of this discussion 
the thesis: “Justice is the advantage of the 
stronger man’’; at the end the opposite thesis 
is reached: “Justice is the advantage of the 
weaker.” He might have given this final thesis 
the form “Justice is not the advantage of the 
stronger’: he preferred the radical contrast, 
not because he believed in it but in order to 
make the shock still more intense. This radical 
contrast is expressed by els rotvavriov mepret- 
orhxe., but how it is reached one cannot read 
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in those words. In this and other instatices one 
may ventute to say with Robinson that Plato 
had a certain “loose way” of expressing him- 
self; but for this very reason it seems to me 4 
misinterpretation to speak of Plato’s ‘“misin- 
terpretation of direct refutations as being in- 
direct reductions to selfcontradiction.” ‘The 
strongest evidence of all,’”’ according to Rob- 
inson, ‘‘is the passage in the Phaedo (101 D), 
.... This passage entails that Plato was con- 
sciously assuming, ot making Socrates assume, 
.... that the consequences of a single thesis 
may contradict each other.” Robinson labels 
this assumption a “logical monstrosity’”’—but 
the same Robinson, on page 137, states con- 
vincingly that “there is a good enough sense 
in which an hypothesis can give rise to a conse- 
quence that contradicts another of its conse- 
quences or the hypothesis itself.’’ The impor- 
tance of this point of view for the interpreta- 
tion of the Parmenides is obvious, but it falls 
outside the limits of the book. 

Chapter iv deals with “Epagoge’”’; chapter 
v with “Socratic Definition.” “If we look for 
....reasons why the question What is X? 
must always be answered prior to any other 
question about X, we do not find them” (p. 
53). “A twentieth-century philosopher would 
reply that it is a matter of experience that we 
can and do make useful statements about X 
without being able to say what X is in the way 
Socrates desires” (p. 54). One might write a 
little dialogue in which Socrates would accept 
this reply only to force the twentieth-century 
philosopher to agree that, without being able 
to answer that question, we can and perhaps do 
make as many harmful statements. 

Finally the “Critique of the What-Is-X? 
Question” (chap. v, sec. 2) might give rise to an 
interesting discussion with the author. The 
question is “dangerously vague,” says Robin- 
son (p. 61). Does this imply that Plato had 
been led astray by this danger? Or would it. 
perhaps be better to assume that Plato did 
know the pitfalls and that, just because of this, 
he made his Socrates ask these questions time 
and again in order to discriminate, as it were, 
between the question “What is X?” and 
“What is X?” 

The second part of Robinson’s book deals 
with dialectic, the general features of which are, 


thoroughly analyzed in chapters vi and vii. 
There are such acute observations as, e.g.: 
Plato “‘possesses the idea of intuition as well 
as that of method; ....He regards them not 
as antagonistic but as complementary” (p. 
69). Also, “.... the word ‘dialectic’ had a 
strong tendency in Plato to mean ‘the ideal 
method, whatever that may be’ ” (p. 74). There 
are good remarks, ever lexicographical ones, 
on the beginnings of a philosophic terminology 
in Plato (pp. 71 f., 97 ff.). I should like to enter 
into a dialogue with the author on the question 
why in Plato’s conviction dialogue is necessary. 
“Tt is useless to look for sufficient reasons for 
the Platonic doctrine that the supreme method 
entails question-and-answer, because there are 
none. The presence: of this doctrine in Plato 
cannot be explained as a logical conclusion, 
but only as a historical phenomenon” (p. 86)— 
as if these two possibilities were the only exist- 
ing ones! In short: “....it entered into the 
blood of Socrates’ pupil Plato.’ But Plato 
“never fully appreciated the distinctness of 
Socrates’ destructiveness from his own con- 
structiveness” (p. 87). Don’t you see, Plato 
might ask Mr. Robinson, behind the destruc- 
tiveness of my teacher’s elenchus the construc- 
tiveness of his person? And we may add, there 
could never be such a radical philosophical 
contrast between the two, because Socrates is a 
power working within Plato. (See the chapter 
“Sokrates bei Platon’”’ in my Platon, I, 146 ff.) 
How Plato, even in his seventies, felt about 
dialectic as the way to the ideas, one sees in 
his Seventh Letter, where he speaks about the 
“long common endeavor [avvovaia] about the 
subject itself and community of life [ovtivl” 
(341 C, cf. 344 B). And even if it were true that 
“all students of Plato remark how, in the 
Sophist and the Statesman, the pretence of 
question-and-answer misfits the form, which 
is really a continuous treatise; and how this 
pretence is practically abandoned in the Timae- 
us and the Laws” (p. 88), I should still con- 
tinue to dissent (Platon, I, 178; II, 506 ff.) and 
refer to what I have called the “silent dia- 
logue” between the actual speakers and the 
listening Socrates, and, concerning the Laws, 
to what I have said about the struggle between 
the legislative and the dialogic force in Plato 
(ibid., II, 671, 680 f.). Aristotle’s contrary view 
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that “conversation is actually more liable to 
error than solitary thought” and that “‘science 
does not proceed by question-and-answer”’ (p. 
88) is, or seems to be, in opposition to Plato. 
Yet it is the experience at least of this reviewer 
that even the solitary method is an internal 
dialogue, and that even his solitary review has 
its raison d’étre only as a step in a discourse 
with Mr. Robinson or with somebody else. No, 
it is not my particular experience; it is the 
great teaching of Plato, often forgotten or ob- 
scured, but nevertheless eternal. 

Chapters viii, ix, and x deal with hypothesis 
in the Meno, the Phaedo, and the Republic. 
The problem which the Meno offers is the fol- 
lowing (p. 120): “What, in all this, is the prop- 
osition hypothesized? Three suggestions come 
to mind: (1) Virtue is good (2) Virtue is 
knowledge (3) If virtue is knowledge it 


is teachable.” Robinson goes on to demon- 
strate that the third proposition is what Plato 
considered to be the hypothesis. Yet it must be 
emphasized that his translation has a small, 
though decisive, defect: brorWeyevot aitd oKo- 
rape etre ddaxrov etre ob Sidaxrdv éore (87 B) 


does not mean “let us... . inquire on an hy- 
pothesis whether it is teachable or not teach- 
able” (p. 119) but “hypothesizing it let us in- 
quire whether ” The very act of hypothe- 
sizing, then, precedes the inquiry whether vir- 
tue is teachable, and the object of hypothesiz- 
ing is it, namely, virtue or the nature of virtue. 
This, moreover, and only this, renders the 
analogy with the mathematical example pre- 
cise: the geometer makes a hypothesis about 
the nature of his figure (“this figure is such’’) 
and then he draws his conclusion (“whether it 
is possible or not... .’’). 

Consequently, the hypothesis is not the 
third proposition; therefore it must be either 
lor 2. Now, since 1 “is explicitly and un- 
mistakably called an hypothesis (87 D 3)” 
and since it is the basis of all the rest, one 
should not brush it aside, as Robinson does. 
But one will agree with him that it cannot be 
the main hypothesis, since it is never referred 
to again. Robinson’s arguments in favor of 2 
are good; his argument against 2 (and conse- 
quently in favor of 3) “that an hypothesis to 
Plato is not primarily a proposition to be veri- 
fied but a proposition posited to prove some- 
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thing else” has an unsatisfactory basis (pp. 
116 f.). Although it is true that “an hypothesis 
is always a proposition posited at the beginning 
of a train of thought,” it does not follow that 
‘ft is naturally and normally ....a premise 
and not a demonstrand” (p. 117). 

Robinson finds in the Meno a “very un- 
satisfactory account of the hypothetical meth- 
od. It is true that this account is incomplete. 
But that Plato “practically destroys the es- 
sence of the hypothetical method” (p. 126) one 
can only say if one has made a wrong choice as 
to what Plato considered to be the proposition 
hypothesized. 

In the chapter on the Phaedo (chap. ix) 
Robinson begins with a discussion (sec. 2) on 
“The Metaphor of Accord in 100 A,” ie., on 
the words “hypothesizing on each occasion the 
proposition [logos] that I judge the strongest, 
I posit as true whatever seems to me to accord 
therewith.” What does the metaphor of 
ovudwveivy mean? Robinson considers two logi- 
cal alternatives: (1) consistent with, (2) im- 
plied by, but both “run into grave paradox” (p. 
132). His solution of the difficulty is that 
“Plato chooses to be inaccurate ....in order 
to preserve conversational simplicity” (p. 134). 
Robinson’s endeavor to fix the exact meaning 
of the metaphor is praiseworthy. But ‘“con- 
sonant,” I submit, is exactly rendered neither 
by “implied,” which is too specific, nor by 
“consistent,” which is too broad. Many 
propositions can be thought of which are 
“consistent” but do not “accord” (e.g., 
“the bird sings’ and “children thrive on 
milk”); many “accord” without the one being 
“implied” by the other. 

Still more important is section 3, ‘The 
Metaphor of Accord in 101 D”: “If anyone 
hung on to the hypothesis itself, you would dis- 
miss him and refuse to answer until you had 
considered its results [the results of the hypoth- 
esis] to see if they accord [cvpdwvei] or dis- 
accord [d:ad@wve?] with each other.” The begin- 
ning of Robinson’s interpretation is in his best 
style: here one finds the acute discussion to 
which I have referred: whether “an hy- 
pothesis really can give rise to a conse- 
quence that contradicts another of its con- 
sequences or the hypothesis itself.” But 
at the end of section 3 and, most of all, in 
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section 4 I find some difficulty in agreeing 
with Robinson. “Socrates,” he says, “intro- 
duces the notion of testing only when he comes 
to imagine somebody objecting to the hypothe- 
sis” (p. 140). Should one not rather think that 
Socrates imagines someone objecting because 
he sees the necessity of testing? Again in the 
discussion of the crucial words “until you came 
to something adequate” (101 DE) Robinson 
stresses (p. 143) “‘it is not ‘adequate to satisfy 
yourself’; for you were already satisfied with 
the first hypothesis’’; it is “adequate to satisfy 
the objector.” When Socrates says “you,” he 
no doubt speaks of his own method; he means 
“T” as well. The oddity would follow that 
Socrates is more easily satisfied than a some- 
body. “Plato is thinking merely of persuading 
the objector’—this would be Aristotelian, 
rather than Platonic, dialectic. 

There is another offense closely connected 
with the preceding. “Until you came to some- 
thing adequate,” says Socrates. “This surely 
means,” interprets Robinson, “ ‘some ade- 
quate hypothesis.’ ”’ He does not give any rea- 
son, and I cannot see any, to interpolate the 
word “hypothesis.” Is not the hikanon just op- 
posed to the hypotheses, which as such are 
insufficient, not adequate? There is hardly any- 
one, I venture to say, who has not identified 
the hikanon of the Phaedo with the anhypotheton 
of the Republic (511 B). But no connection be- 
tween the two exists, claims Robinson, who 
considers this as “the important consequence” 
of his discussion. The concept of the Republic, 
he goes on, is an epistemological one, whereas 
with the ixavév of the Phaedo “epistemology 
does not enter into the matter at all.’”’ I should 
say that both concepts are epistemological and 
at the same time ontological: ei BobAoud Te TGV 
évrwyv edpetv (Phaedo 101 E 3); rod dvros re xai 
vonrov (Rep. 511 C 5). 

This misapprehension of the ixavéy seems to 
be connected with a further problem, pro- 
pounded in this chapter. “What is the rela- 
tion,” asks Robinson (p. 148), “between these 
two things: (1) abandoning the search for the 
Good, (2) adopting the hypothetical method?” 
only in order to state on the next page with 
resignation: “We remain without adequate 
reason for adopting any particular answer to 
the question ” Robinson, I am afraid, has 


wasted his strength on a sham-problem. Socra- 
tes in his—highly ironical—report on his philo- 
sophic development says that he himself could 
not find the Good, nor could he learn it from 
anyone else. But he does not state, and could 
never state, that he abandoned it. He aban- 
doned the way, not the goal. On the contrary; 
“This is the principle which I would fain learn 
if anyone would teach me.” The “flight into 
the Adyou”’ is the “second best voyage,”’ but its 
aim is “search for the cause” (99 D 1); in the 
déyou he hopes “to find the reality of being” 
(rhv T&v dvTwv adjGeav [99 E 6]). Plato has not 
“changed his mind between the two dialogues” 
(Phaedo and Republic), just as there is prob- 
ably no radical change between the Meno and 
those later works. The “unity of Plato’s 
thought” is, on the whole, a thesis unshaken 
and, as it seems, unshakable. 

Chapter x, “Hypothesis in the Republic,” 
is the longest and, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant of the book. This many-sided and un- 
biased analysis of epistemological problems 
starts with “what the Divided Line says about 
mathematics” (sec. 3). Robinson’s “probable 
suggestion is that Plato is connecting geom- 
etry’s use of the senses not with its use of the 
hypothetical method but with its failure to use 
the hypothetical method”’ (p. 161). ‘In geometry 
the appeal to spatial intuition and the claim 
that one’s postulates are certainties go together. 
Plato’s contemporaries accepted both. Plato 
and the twentieth century reject both” (p. 
162). Section 4, on “The Unhypothesized 
Beginning,” is slightly weakened by the al- 
leged contrast between the hikanon of the 
Phaedo and the anhypotheton of the Republic. 
But felicitous is this section’s central formula: 
“It [the Line] says in effect that mathematics 
is dogmatic from the start, and unjustifiably; 
whereas dialectic is dogmatic only at the end, 
and is then fully justified in being so. We 
greatly misrepresent Plato’s account of dialec- 
tic here if we leave out either the preliminary 
tentativeness or the final certainty” (p. 164). 

Then the discussion dwells on the signifi- 
cance of the “Upward Path” (secs. 5-10). 
Robinson is to be complimented for his excel- 
lent survey of “the principal kinds of interpre 
tation that have been suggested.” Our main 
difference is that I should be rather inclined to 
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see what is good in almost every one of these 
attempts, whereas Robinson singles out one, 
or rather two, of them at the expense of the 
others. 

The first theory, that this path is ‘‘the habit 
of the flexible disciplined intelligence which is 
able and willing to revise, correlate, and unify its 
opinions through a virtually infinite receding 
series of hypotheses” (Shorey), is with good rea- 
son criticized by Robinson. “In the few words of 
the Line he manages to convey not merely this, 
but also that the philosopher, just because he 
leaves no assumption unquestioned, will finally 
reach one that is unquestionable” (p. 168). 

The second theory “‘is that it is the process 
of ‘giving an account’ of your hypothesis de- 
scribed in the Phaedo.”’ Robinson points out 
very well what this process would mean in the 
light of the Republic. But he rejects the theory 
because, as its result, “the ‘something ade- 
quate’ of the Phaedo would be the ‘unhypothe- 
sized beginning’ of the Republic.” We have 
expressed approval of the general view that the 
two are identical. 

The third interpretation of the upward 
path is “what may be called the synthesis- 
theory” (sec. 6) or, as I should prefer, the syn- 
opsis-theory : 6 uev yap cvvorrixds SuadexTixds, 
6 d¢ 1) ob (Rep. 537 C). Robinson objects that 
‘if the upward path were generalization, it 
would surely have to be empirical.’ On the 
contrary, synopsis is just the way from lower or 
more particular forms to higher ones, dispens- 
ing with the senses, “making the inquiry by 
ideas themselves through themselves” (510 B 
8). Leaving aside any precise correspondence of 
synthesis and diaeresis with the upward and 
the downward paths respectively, this third 
theory is valid inasmuch as the Republic itself 
connects dialectic both with diaeresis (454 A) 
and with synopsis (537 C) and also since there 
is nothing in the other dialogues which con- 
flicts and much which accords. Synopsis and 
diaeresis do not exhaust the method of the up- 
ward path, but they contribute importantly to 
it. 

In section 7 Robinson discusses ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Theories of the Upward Path.” He 
quite convincingly considers it “the great fault 
of most mathematicizing explanations... . 
that they ask us to believe that Plato is here 


borrowing something from mathematics, al- 
though he quite explicitly says that he is pro- 
ducing something which mathematics lacks.” 
Still the question must be allowed: Is not the 
point of the line where episteme and dianoia 
meet just the point where the philosopher 
“makes the hypotheses not beginnings but in 
reality hypo-theses, as it were steps and sal- 
lies”? In the procedure of the mathematician 
the hypotheses (unrecognized as such by him) 
are starting-points for his downward path; the 
philosopher makes them stepping-stones: 
here the mathematical forms enter the upward 
path. 

In section 8, “The Intuition-Theory of the 
Upward Path,” Robinson states with good 
reason that intuition is “half an answer to the 
problem we are discussing” (p. 179). This in- 
tuition is not an irresponsible trance or rapture, 
nor “‘does Plato expect illumination to descend 
on the man who looks for short cuts” (p. 187). 
Yet these assertions: “Mathematics is not 
knowledge. The upward path is not knowledge. 
We have our first perfect knowledge when at 
last we apprehend the idea of the good” (p. 
177), may easily mislead. Of course, mathe- 
matics is knowledge: it is dianoia, a stage of 
noesis, though not the highest one. Of course, 
the upward path is the path along which one 
gains knowledge, in this case over episteme, the 
object of which is being itself. And again, the 
knowledge of the Good may be called, with 
Robinson, “our perfect knowledge”; yet one 
must remember that the Neo-Platonists called 
it “beyond knowledge,” ééxewva vod, since its 
object is “beyond being.” Even Aristotle, in 
his book On Prayer (frag. 49 R.) is said to have 
“clearly stated that God is either mind or 
something beyond mind.’’ One will not easily 
follow Robinson’s distinction that “the upward 
path is not knowledge,” whereas “in the down- 
ward path we for the first time possess cate- 
gorical demonstrative knowledge” (p. 177). 
For in the Seventh Letter (343 DE) “the way 
upward and downward often repeated gener- 
ates knowledge” (értarnun), and Republic 511 
BC is concordant. 

“The Elenchus-Theory of the Upward 
Path” (sec. 9), finally, is in Robinson’s opinion 
‘the true answer to our problem.” With the re- 
striction that it can at best be a partial answer, 
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since partial answers are to be found in several 
of the other theories, one may accept Robin- 
son’s thesis, “this elenchus of hypotheses is 
what Plato had in mind in the Line” (p. 180). 
Thus having begun with a purely negative 
characterization of the elenchus of the earlier 
dialogues, then having proceeded to an er- 
roneous discrimination of the ixavdy and the 
dvuTr60erov, Robinson reluctantly concludes 
that “the hypothetical method is now even 
older than it was in the Phaedo or Meng, for it 
has gone back to being practically the Socratic 
elenchus”’ (p. 184). 

The elenchus, or, we may now say as well, 
the hypothetical method, makes its reappear- 
ance “in much fuller form” (p. 185) in the 
Parmenides. Plato’s ‘emphasis here is on three 
things” (p. 186): (1) the hypothetical method, 
(2) a laborious thoroughness, (3) the “pre- 
scription that we should draw the consequences 
in every case not merely of the hypothesis but 
also of its opposite. This is a new item”— 
though it has its forerunners in the “Socratic” 
dialogues: the Lysis is a good example. 

“Tn the Line and in the Parmenides hypoth- 
eses have come to be at least preponderantly 
propositions to be proved or disproved, and 
not propositions to serve as premises for the 
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Diés, J. Wahl, and the present writer, is on the 
right track. 

Yet, even apart from this particular inter- 
pretation, what could be stranger than the 
final remarks of this chapter: “Hypothesis is 
essentially the theory of method of the middle 
dialogues; and even the practice of the method 
tends to disappear with the increasing didacti- 
cism of the last dialogues. Possibly Plato ceased 
to attach any importance to the method... .” 
(p. 191)—this in spite of the fact that the Par- 
menides presents its most gigantic elaboration! 

Chapter xi, “The Line and the Cave,” is 
part of a discussion which extends from Plu- 
tarchus and Proclus to Jackson, Ferguson, 
Murphy, and recently Notopoulos. Rob- 
inson’s thesis is that “the ‘Cave’ is not par- 
allel to the ‘Line.’”’ This thesis is mistaken 
—at least to a high degree. The symbol of the 
Line (509 D ff.) is preceded by the image of the 
Sun (508 ff.), followed by the simile of the 
Cavern (514 ff.), and finally reiterated in sub- 
stance (533 E ff.). The image and the simile 
are parts of an imaginative unity, interwoven 
with the Line. Plato would not be the great 
writer he isif there were no definite relationship 
among these elements. I offer a diagram to 
show the homology between the two systems: 


THE LINE 


dda 


once 
eixacia miorts 
images bodies 


dparév 
becoming 


mathematical objects 


émiornun 


vonots 
ideas 





Siavora 





ae 
yuworov 


being 


THE CAVE 


seeing in the cave 


shadows on 
the wall 


statues 
carried 


proof of something else’’ (p. 188). In regard to 
the Parmenides, this is at best half-right. In- 
deed, the second part of the dialogue sets forth 
propositions to be proved or rather to be dis- 
proved. But what is meant by the dialectic of 
those hypotheses is something quite different 
—if the interpretation of the Parmenides as 
provided by the Neoplatonists, though in their 
dogmatic manner, then taken up by the Hege- 
lians, and renewed contemporaneously by A. 


| FIRE | 


seeing outside the cave 


mirrored 


” original 
objects 


objects 


| su | 


This is by no means all. One must ask whether 
at any point the relation between the two sys- 
tems becomes inexact. One must ask which 
motifs of the Cave are not represented by the 
Line and why not, and whether there are ele- 
ments of the Line without correspondence in 
the Cave. But the first step is the recognition 
of the homology. 

“Tf there were a precise correlation, the 
state of the unreleased prisoners would have 
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to be ‘conjecture’ [e/xacia], and the state im- 
mediately succeeding his release would have 
tobe... . iors. But rioris .... bears no re- 
semblance to the prisoner’s condition imme- 
diately after his release; for the latter is ex- 
pressly described as bewilderment and as the 
belief that his present objects are less real than 
his previous objects (515 D).’’ Not immediate- 
ly, indeed. And Plato in the simile of the Cave 
stresses over and again the hardships and the 
states of blindness, and at the beginning of the 
prisoner’s upward path we do not hear much 
of his achievement. But then he must see the 
statues when he is dragged past the road over 
which they are carried. This Plato expects the 
reader to supply. 

It is clear that “the viewing of the sun and 
the stars and actual animals is dialectic” (p. 
195), since Plato says so. But it is an error to 
suppose that “the viewing of shadows and re- 
flections in the real world, and of the puppets 
in the Cave, and everything down to the very 
moment of unchaining, is ‘the work of the sci- 
ences we have gone through’ (which is cer- 
tainly mathematics ....)’”’ (pp. 195 f.). Tléca 
airn ) mpayyatela Tov TeXvav ds dinOopev 
(532 C 3) is by no means mathematics alone. 
It is first, and for many years, gymnastic and 
music, the stages of education that form the 
soul and prepare it for the logos long before its 
coming (402 A 3). The difficult and possibly 
corrupt passage 521 C 5 ff. does not include 
“everything from the moment of conversion 
to some moment outside the cave in the real 
world.” The word repraywy7n may contain a re- 
membrance of the turning-about of the fet- 
tered prisoners (515 C), but the main stress 
is on “the soul being led around from some 
nightly day to the true ascent of being(?).” 
If Robinson were right that the image of the 
Cave “regards the domain of opinion as an 
undivided unity, represented by the original 
state of the prisoners”’ (p. 197), the first stages 
of education would have no representation in 
the Cave, and the images carried across the 
cave would have no epistemological, or, if I am 
allowed to coin the word, paideiological, 
meaning. In brief, I submit: The shadows on 
the wall symbolize the world of those who 
have never, or not yet, been “converted” 
through Platonic “gymnastics and music”; 
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the puppets stand for the same world after 
these steps of education have been taken—but 
calling it the same world betrays a superficial 
view: the world has changed with the bodies 
and souls that have thus been transformed. 
This review may be unusually long, but 
Plato’s Earlier Dialectic is an unusual book. 
It grasps its subject with intense energy. It 
cannot be read summarily; it must be worked 
through. It leaves the reader with the convie- 
tion that he has learned a valuable lesson both 
where he agrees with the author and where he 

must refuse to follow. 
Pau. FRIEDLANDER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Aeschylus. By ALEKSANDER Turyn. New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, 1943. Pp. iv+141. $3.00. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Cobet and W. Dindorf by weight of their au- 
thority succeeded in persuading most editors, 
though not without some opposition here and 
there, that the Medicean codex (Laur. 32. 9) 
was the unique source, direct or indirect, of 
all the other known codices of Aeschylus. Later 
this proposition, never well founded, was seen 
to be false; especially after Wilamowitz, him- 
self at first misled by it, had demonstrated 
(Hermes, 1890) that both the text and the 
scholia in certain of the younger manuscripts, 
especially in the so-called triad (Prom., Sept., 
Persae) but also in the Agamemnon and Eu- 
menides, derive in part from a source older 
than the Medicean. It became important, 
therefore, in accordance with the modern em- 
phasis on recensio, that the old tradition and 
the Byzantine should be distinguished from 
each other throughout the great mass of ex- 
tant manuscripts (upward of 140) and that each 
tradition should be defined, as far as possible, 
with reference to the manuscripts containing it. 
In order to do this well, it was necessary to 
draw up a stemma, however tentative or im- 
perfect in detail, which would define the main 
lines of tradition throughout all the manu- 
scripts. That is the formidable task which 
Professor Turyn has undertaken in the mono- 
graph before us and which he has carried out 
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with singular success. The results, in general, 
are what Wilamowitz, who pointed out the 
need of such a study in his Aeschylus edition 
of 1913, foresaw—not much gain for the Aes- 
chylean text itself through the recovery of 
valuable old readings but a great simplifica- 
tion of the future editor’s task through the 
elimination of much worthless testimony; a 
clearer and surer knowledge of the recensio by 
which to be guided in the weighing of doubt- 
ful variants; a better insight into the editorial 
activity of the Byzantine scholars Thomas 
Magister and Demetrius Triclinius; and the 
laying of a necessary foundation for a much- 
needed critical edition of the scholia. 
Although his subject is complicated and 
technical, Professor Turyn presents it in very 
clear outlines. All the manuscripts depend up- 
on one or both of two main traditions, the 
“old” and the Thoman. The latter represents 
the edition of Thomas Magister made in the 
last quarter of the thirteenth century; and it 
was upon this edition mainly, as Turyn shows, 
that Demetrius Triclinius shortly afterward 
based his text of the triad, although in the 
Agamemnon and Eumenides his principal 
source was a manuscript (W) of the old tradi- 
tion containing the Agamemnon entire (as the 
Medicean, M, does not). For the triad our best 
witnesses are M and the ® manuscripts, which 
are descended from the archetype (w) inde- 
pendently of M; and since both the Thoman 
and the Triclinian manuscripts, some forty or 
more in number, represent in the main only a 
Byzantine revision of ®, they are to be elimi- 
nated henceforth from the critical apparatus, 
except in the few passages where they provide 
valuable readings—whether these be “right 
corrections” in all cases, as the author implies 
(p. 116), or whether, as may well be, some of 
them are due to crossing with an older tradi- 
tion. If, from a thorough sifting of all these 
secondary manuscripts, a definitive list of 
potentially useful readings were to be drawn 
up, it might be of considerable use to future 
editors. For the Choéphoroe and Supplices, M 
remains, of course, the unique source for the 
text. In the Agamemnon and the Eumenides the 
testimony of M and its fragmentary gemellus 
V2 (containing Ag. 1-348) may be supple- 
mented by the parallel, if somewhat inferior, 
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tradition of y as represented by the Triclinian 
group F, G, T. The identity of the principal 
groups above mentioned—M, ®, @ (Thomas), 
and T (Triclinius)—was known in a general 
way before Turyn wrote; his contribution, 
apart from the classification of many hitherto 
unexplored or unassigned manuscripts, con- 
sists largely in the drawing-up of stemmata for 
the several groups and in defining with greater 
precision the editions of Thomas Magister and 
Demetrius Triclinius. In the latter case, for 
example, the autograph at Naples (T) is found 
to be a second edition by Triclinius, while the 
first edition, no longer extant, is the source of 
the manuscripts F, G, and E. The scholia on 
the Humenides contained in Codex T are edited 
in an appendix (pp. 125 ff.) and provide a use- 
ful specimen of Triclinius’ method, by which 
his own comments, most of them metrical, are 
clearly distinguished from the old scholia. 

The relationships between manuscripts are 
determined in most cases, not upon the basis of 
complete collations, but with reference to a 
limited number of test passages. This means 
that the stemmata are in some degree tenta- 
tive, as the author constantly reminds us, and 
that only the main outlines have been traced. 
Nevertheless, that is enough to indicate with 
reasonable certainty where in general each 
manuscript belongs and what may be expec- 
ted of it. 

Professor Turyn’s monograph, presenting 
the results of prolonged and painstaking re- 
search by one who is deeply versed in this type 
of study, will be welcome and useful, not only 
to students of the Aeschylean text, where so 
much has been elucidated, but likewise, owing 
to its astonishingly rich and up-to-date bib- 
liographical notes, to all scholars who have any 
occasion to work with Greek manuscripts. 


Ben E. Perry 
University of Illinois 


The ILIAD of Homer: A Line by Line Trans- 
lation in Dactylic Hexameters. By WILLIAM 
BENJAMIN SMITH and Wa.reR MILLER. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. xxii+ 
565. $3.75. 

Homer is still not a literary monument: he 
remains ever fresh and young. New transla- 
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tions and interpretations continue to find 
readers and probably will for years to come. 
For Homer is contemporary with all times ex- 
cept for his language. Hence those who come 


to know and love him in the Greek are always 


wanting to make him available to those who 
have not that pleasure. 

The present translation is extraordinary. 
In it we have what often has been asked for: 
an entire Homeric poem in English in the 
meter and rhythm of the original. Anyone who 
has tried to transfer into English—and I sup- 
pose the same would be true for any other 
language to a greater or less degree—any con- 
siderable piece of Greek will understand the 
joyful labor Smith and Miller have put on this 
book. Smith is no longer alive to witness the 
reception of his work. Miller, though retired 
from active duty after years of honored toil, 
has given the final effort to the lines and seen 
the book through the press. It is but one of 
his many gifts to letters and learning. 

The work stands up under one test pretty 
well: it moves fast enough and conveys enough 
of Homer’s fire and passion and play of man 
against man, emotion against emotion, and 
rapid movement of incident to hold one’s at- 
tention. I have read whole books of it without 
setting the lines against the Greek and found 
my interest held. I asked at least one reader, 
who knows no Greek and likes Homer in such 
renderings as Lang, Leaf, and Myers in prose 
and Bryant in blank verse, to try it, and she 
reports genuine pleasure in the verse, prefer- 
ring it to either the prose or the blank verse. 
She does find Bryant to run more smoothly 
and swiftly, as anyone will, I think. 

But we do not have Homer here any more 
than we did in Chapman or Pope or the others. 
For one thing, to one who knows the Greek, 
the failure to adjust accent and quantity, the 
following of Longfellow’s attention to accent 
only, makes English hexameters very different 
from the Greek. Postgate long ago pointed out 
that this problem must be resolved before we 
could hope to get Homer in Homer’s meter. It 
is still not resolved satisfactorily in this trans- 
lation. One looks in vain for such noble, organ- 
like effects as line 3 of Book i: xodAds 8’ ipbi- 
hous Wuxds “Aide rpotaper/jpdawv. To gain such 
an effect in accentual English hexameters one 


would require seven successive accented syl- 
lables! It might be contrived occasionally. It 
could not be contrived often, and it would be 
required often because Homer does it not rare- 
ly. It would be most difficult, if not impossible, 
to achieve it just when required in a line-by- 
line translation. In Smith and Miller, for ex- 
ample, the line cited, which happens to be one 
I greatly admire, turns out thus: 


“Hurling /headlong to/Hades souls/ 
many and/brave ones—of/heroes” 


(taking jpdwv from 1. 4). One has to watch a 
bit not to read “headlong” and is saved from it 
by the requirement of “to” that follows. Like- 
wise of “Hades souls” for “Hades souls”; 
“brave ones” for “brave ones.” It is a bit pain- 
ful to be forced to treat “souls” lightly if you 
have in mind Homer’s largo-like rise to 
yuxas in his line. 

This may seem like captious criticism. But 
must one not, after all, try this test as well as 
the page-by-page or book-by-book reading for 
the large effects? We are not saying that Smith 
and Miller have not done quite well what is 
probably impossible to do thoroughly well. 
But they have not given us Homer as felt and 
loved by one who can feel the power and pas- 
sion and restrained music of his verse. 

Another obvious trouble: to make the meter 
and rhythm fit, additions have to be made to 
Homer. These may mar the feeling or the 
thought and change the emphasis or center of 
attention. For example: “lonelily flying” of the 
birds of prey in i. 4 is not in Homer at all. Nor 
is the “all.”’ He is content with birds alone. 
Now we know that Homer loves tags and 
standing epithets and the like. We know that 
the Greek compounds for such are often a 
bother to render into English at all and that 
their use seems at times undesirable. But this 
only adds to the objection against putting in 
words or phrases of a similar nature that are 
not in the original. The long line of hexameter, 
not too well suited to English, is inferior to 
blank verse in this regard. To my ear the tem- 
po of Homer’s lines is more like English blank 
verse than like English hexameters. 

Exigencies of English grammar require such 
a violation of the order of words and phrases, 
and so of the thoughts and feelings, in Homer 
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as to change, at times radically, the impact of 
Homer’s communication upon the conscious- 
ness of the reader or hearer. This must occur 
often in crucial lines and is painful. For ex- 
ample, the very first line. It is too bad to begin 
with “Sing.” Homer, of course, begins with 
piv and it is the “wrath,” I take it, he wishes 
to present first to the mind. The “sing” and 
the “Goddess” are almost parenthetic, so sub- 
ject are they to “wrath.” “A tale of wrath, as 
best I can, I shall tell,” is, it seems, more the 
effect he seeks. Of course, this kind of thing 
is frequent. But one should not give the im- 
pression that no lines present the ideas in 
Homer’s way. A good many do and often most 
agreeably. 

The unpardonable sin against Homer, it 
would seem, is to make him nice, pretty, 
dainty, Victorian. Life in Homer is not sweet. 
Rather it is hell. The Jliad opens and ends 
with a dirge. It is a mighty tragedy of disillu- 
sionment. Perhaps the famous speech of Sar- 
pedon to his friend Glaucus in xii. 322-28 and 
the words of Achilles, made wise by his recent 
anger, vengeance, and disillusion, in xxiv. 
525-51 convey Homer’s view of man. True, he 
does not have his men utterly despair. But 
lightheartedness, joy, prettiness, moralism— 
all such, I think, is foreign to him. This is why 
I for one do not care for John Flaxman’s draw- 
ings. Not a single one of them moves me at all. 

The translation reveals a spirit not too un- 
like this prettiness and moralizing. See, for in- 
stance, the love scene of Paris and Helen at 
the end of Book iii. 

I wonder why Miller in the Introduction 
(p. 14) tells the story of the “Beauty Contest’ 
between Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite. There 
is no certain allusion to this motive in the 
Iliad. The nearest is xxiv. 25 and certainly 
Homer bases nothing on this. The conduct of 
Paris and Helen rests on more naturalistic 
grounds than this tale hints. Homer knows his 
men and women, and his morality is never 
moralistic or pietistic. 

This translation deserves and will find 
many interested and, at times at least, in- 
spired readers. Homer is a philosophic and 
sobering poet of war. A new rendering of his 
tragic war story at this time is therefore most 
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fitting. The sadness of Iliad xxiv might well be 
required study of all who make war at any 
time. 


W. P. Crarx 
Montana State University 


Josephus, Volume VII. (Jewish Antiquities, 
Books xii-xiv [‘‘Loeb Classical Library”’].) 
Edited, with an English translation, by 
Ratpw Marcus. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. viii+788. 
Cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.50. 

Books xii—xiv of the Antiquities are of the 
greatest importance for the student of Jewish 
history, since they cover the period from the 
death of Alexander the Great to the time when 
Antigonus’ death secured the throne for 
Herod. Since many of Josephus’ sources for 
this part of his great work are extant and the 
Antiquities begins to run parallel to the Jew- 
ish War somewhere in the middle of the thir- 
teenth book, this volume is also of great in- 
terest to the student of Josephus’ literary and 
historical methods. 

Several characteristics of Marcus’ transla- 
tion were noted in P. R. Coleman-Norton’s 
review of Volume V in Classical Philology, 
XXXI (1936), 276-78. Here we need only 
note that Thackeray’s worthy successor has 
maintained the standard set in the early vol- 
umes. He has brought to bear on his work an 
unusual wealth of lexical and historical knowl- 
edge; and such learning receives its severest 
test in the translation of a long and difficult 
ancient document. Often the rendering is 
happily idiomatic; e.g., “they added insult to 
injury” is very good for rpoceteorddpyoay in 
xiii. 372. Marcus frequently defends his tex- 
tual judgments and translations in the notes. 

The notes also furnish a careful comparison 
of Josephus with his extant sources and with 
the B.J.; but Marcus’ full judgment on these 
problems is not given, and one must wait for 
the appendix on Josephus’ sources, which is 
due to appear in the last volume of the series. 
There are, of course, many sources for the 
period which Josephus does not use, and fre- 
quently the notes illuminate the picture by 
reference to rabbinical sources and such writ- 
ings as the Psalms of Solomon. In dealing with 
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the story of John Hyrcanus’ break with the 
Pharisees, Marcus refers to the Babylonian 
Talmud (Qiddudin 66a); it would be interest- 
ing to know what bearing he thinks the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs have on the 
problem of religious parties in this period, and 
perhaps he will deal with this in the appendix 
on Jewish sects promised in the last volume. 
The notes provide much incidental informa- 
tion about Judaism (see, e.g., the note on 
Hannukah, pp. 168f.). Marcus tends to ac- 
cept the equation of ducéia with Heb, p*risath, 
“separation,” i.e., from paganism, and in this 
way to explain the term ‘Pharisees.”’ The 
name thus might be rendered ‘““Come-Outers’’! 

Wherever possible, the translator adds 
notes identifying the sites of localities men- 
tioned by Josephus. Sometimes he discusses 
the problems, but he frequently cites without 
comment the judgment of Pére Abel’s Géo- 
graphie. Another interesting feature of the 
notes is that they call attention to Thucydi- 
dean phrases in these books. The first is at 
xiii. 41 and the second at xiii. 239, after which 
they appear frequently. I have counted ref- 
erences to eight such occurrences in Book xiii 
and twenty-one in Book xiv. This bears out 
Thackeray’s belief that the work of the 
“Thucydidean assistant” is first traceable in 
Book xiii and that evidence of his activity 
gradually increases until it is at its height in 
Books xvii-xix. Some years ago I made an in- 
complete sampling of the phraseology in 
various books of the Antiquities, which tended 
to confirm the same judgment. 

Appendix A gives the ancient Table of 
Contents for these books. Appendix B fur- 
nishes reasons for identifying the high priest 
Simon the Righteous with Simon II, who 
flourished in the time of Antiochus III. In 
Appendix C, Marcus discusses relations be- 
tween the Jews and the early Seleucids and 
concludes: “‘We may say that it is very im- 
probable that the Jewish communities in 
Seleucid Syria and Asia were granted either 
citizenship or special privileges before. the 
time of Antiochus III.” Marcus’ method of 
dealing with the documents quoted by Jose- 
Phus is illustrated in Appendix D. He does not 
reject out of hand the purported decrees of 
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Hellenistic kings, and he specifically vindicates 
the authenticity of the three documents given 
in xii. 138-44, 145-46, and 148-53. Appendixes 
E-M, in place of discussions, furnish selected 
bibliographies on various problems. To Ap- 
pendix H (on the Seleucid era and the chronol- 
ogy of the Hasmonaean period) we may add a 
reference to R. A, Parker and W. H. Dubber- 
stein, Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.C.—A.D. 
45 (Chicago, 1942), especially pages 18-21, 
which apparently had not yet appeared when 
copy for this volume went to the printer. On 
pages 122f., n. , this appendix is wrongly re- 
ferred to as “J.” 

The notes and appendixes illustrate how 
timely this edition of Josephus is and how 
much has recently been learned about the 
history of the period. Not only do we possess 
the geographical and chronological studies al- 
ready alluded to, but the last twenty years 
have provided archeological discoveries, some 
of which authenticate old sources (see p. 6, n.), 
researches into the economic and political life 
of the period, publications such as Welles’s 
Royal Correspondence, and special studies like 
Debevoise’s Political History of Parthia. We 
may confidently expect that Marcus will make 
full and masterly use of this wealth in his 
forthcoming history of the Jews during the 
period of the Second Commonwealth. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Documents of Dying Paganism. By Pau. Friep- 
LANDER. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. 66+16 pls. $1.50. 


Undeniably, the competent classical philol- 
ogist is peculiarly well equipped to contribute 
effectively to understanding the arts and the 
religion of later paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire. He knows the literatures of the period. 
Without the commentary of contemporary 
documents, the monuments of religion and 
culture—however representational they may 
be—can tell only half their story. He has mas- 
tery of precise meanings, indicated by varia- 
tions in linguistic usages. Accordingly, he is 
predisposed to appreciate the importance of 
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iconographic details, and he is capable of de- 
scribing them accurately and vividly. 

Such as these are the typical contributions 
of Paul Friedlander in his publication of Docu- 
ments of Dying Paganism. The “documents” 
are three textile fabrics of Greco-Egyptian de- 
sign, dating from the second quarter of the 
first Christian millennium. One of them, a 
polychrome tapestry in the Dumbarton Oaks 
collection, pictures “Hestia of Many Bless- 
ings” grandly enthroned and distributing her 
rich gifts in the presence of attendants on 
either side: the demigoddess “Light’’ and the 
prophetic ““Orpheus(?).”’ Friedlander interprets 
this textile as a woven icon, the cult object of 
an Orphic or of a Neo-Platonic brotherhood. 

The other two panels are mutually related 
textiles with figures worked in purple wool. 
These personages enact successive scenes in 
the crucial drama of the passion of the savior- 
god Attis in the presence of the mother-goddess 
Cybele, ‘‘Mother of the Mountains,” and of 
Pan, the “Begetter of All Things.” Scene I, 
enacting the mutilation of Attis, is pictured on 
a textile in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. Scene II, showing the repudiation 
of Attis, is depicted on a companion piece in the 
Hermitage Museum in Leningrad. These near- 
ly twin panels Friedliinder understands as hav- 
ing once belonged to the liturgical vestments of 
a priest in the mystery cult of the Magna 
Mater. 

Friedliinder’s repertoire of monuments for 
comparative study is notably extensive, varied, 
and convincing in connection with the main 
points in his argument. There are, however, re- 
grettable gaps in his evidence here and there. 
In connection with his attractive but pre- 
carious identification of leaves sprouting from 
“‘All-Growing” Pan in the Metropolitan panel, 
there is a closer parallel than the problematic 
janiform busts cited from Nemi. The chef 
d’ceuvre recovered by Nelson Glueck in the 
A.S.O.R. excavation at Khirbet-et-Tannur 
was a magnificent relief of Atargatis as the 
goddess of plant life. Her features are veiled 
with leaf patterns, and the upper part of her 
body is clothed in a garment of leaves. She is 
an exact counterpart to the “All-Growing” 
Pan of the Metropolitan panel. For the 


strengthening of his own argument, Fried- 
lander should have cited the Atargatis of 
Khirbet-et-Tannur. 

Another minor criticism is that the author 
is sometimes unintentionally misleading in his 
nomenclature. In part this is due to shifts in 
emphasis and familiarity between different 
definitions of one and the same term. “Tym- 
panum’’ to Greeks and Romans usually meant 
a small drum of some sort. The architectural 
understanding of the word was exceptional. 
To moderns it means, among other things, a 
triangular area in a pediment. Today the defi- 
nition of the term as a drum is all but for- 
gotten. When Friedlander speaks of ‘the tym- 
panum hung in space on the Metropolitan 
panel,” one looks in vain for the architectural 
phenomenon; but he finds, instead, an appro- 
priate timbrel there. 

Less excusable is the author’s repeated use 
of the term “shield” to characterize the in- 
scribed disks in the Dumbarton Oaks tapestry, 
which generous Hestia places in the hands of 
the vivacious Putti. Shields they are not. 
Roundels or medallions, round plaques or 
tablets—they might correctly be designated 
by any of these terms. 

Merely to make minor corrections of this 
sort, however, scarcely does even justice to 
the excellence and soundness of Paul Fried- 
linder’s study of these very important tapes- 
tries. He has original and illuminating things 
to tell us about the cult life of late Greco- 
Egyptian paganism. With well-documented 
precision he presents his commentary on three 
major monuments of high quality which de- 
serve to be very well known. 

Haroip R. WILLoUGHBY 


University of Chicago 


Papyri and Ostraca from Karanis. (“Humanis- 
tic Series,” Vol. XLVII; ‘Michigan Papy- 
ri,” Vol. VI.) Edited by H.C. Youtre and 
O. M. Pearv. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press; London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. 
xxi+252+-7 pls. $4.00. 

This volume continues the publication of 
papyri and ostraca in the University of Michi- 
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gan collection with the texts of 64 papyri and 
931 ostraca of the Roman period from Karanis 
(Kom Aushim). The majority: of the docu- 
ments are from the late second and early third 
centuries and contain about the usual sort of 
nonliterary data. One papyrus (382) and 54 of 
the ostraca had been previously published, the 
latter because of their sameness hardly de- 
serving this elegant re-publication unless for 
the satisfaction afforded of having all in one 
place. The editors note that Leiv Amundsen, 
whose Volume I of Michigan ostraca (“Hu- 
manistic Series,’’ Vol. XXXIV) the present 
work continues, is preparing a commentary 
on the previously published ostraca which will 
suffice for those given here, since the docu- 
ments are so similar. Hence only the ostraca 
texts, with few notes, are given in the present 
volume, while commentary and an English 
translation accompany most of the papyri. 
Among the notes are some useful supplemen- 
tary summaries and lists (declarations of 
uninundated land, p. 9; census declarations, 
pp. 17 f.; documents canceling Geta, pp. 97 f.; 
occurrences of the elxoorn, pp. 102 f.; the term 
éra.rov, p. 99), as well as references to several 
other such compilations. 

A few novel data emerge. These include a 
probable shift in the dates of the epistrategi, 
Alfenus Apollinaris, ca. a.p. 199-210, and 
Magnius Felix Crescentillianus, a.p. 210-12 
(Doe. 426); a slightly earlier dating of Prefect 
Q. Aemilius Saturninus’ incumbency (Doc. 
422); a new epistrategus of the Heptanomia 
and Arsinoite nome, Julianus Achilleus, a.p. 
191-194 (Doc. 365) ; a new word, xtAwkré (Docs. 
422, 424) ; anew compound, vavAemdoiov (Docs. 
399-417); and evidence that the prefect’s 
edict on uninundated land was issued annually 
(Docs. 366-69). A new high in complaints 
occurs in the petition of Document 426, which 
might well have been translated, “....I am 
blind in one eye and can’t see out of the 
other ” 


The usual excellent typography and luxuri- 
ously spacious appointments of the series 
characterize the present volume. It is well 
equipped with the standard indexes; all ab- 
breviations and symbols are resolved in the 
text. The frequent notation of jyicous for 


jucovand réocapas for réooapes seems unneces- 
sary in view of general papyri usage of these as 
indeclinable alternative forms. 


Perhaps only those who have extensively 


strained the eyes—not to say the imagination— 

in deciphering Roman documents of this sort 

can fully appreciate the labor involved in the 

production of such volumes as this welcome 
addition to the growing resources for our 

knowledge of imperial Egypt. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 
University of Chicago 


Flavius Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews. 


Translated [into Hebrew] with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By ABRAHAM SCHALIT. 
Jerusalem: Bialik Foundation, 1944. Pp. 
82+370+ 143. 


There have been two good recent transla- 


tions of parts of Josephus into Hebrew, those 
of Simhoni and of Schorr. Neither of them, 


however, was in the nature of an ambitious 


scholarly translation and commentary based 


on original research. It is Schalit’s merit to 
produce the first annotated translation of this 
sort in Hebrew. His work on Josephus is up to 
the high standard of scholarship met by his 
earlier writings, both in German and in Hebrew, 
on the background of Jewish history in the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. 

In spite of the lack of some important re- 
cent publications in the libraries of Palestine, 
the author has succeeded in turning out an 
up-to-date commentary, as well as a skilful 
translation. He has made good use of earlier 
commentaries and translations, including 
those by Thackeray and the reviewer; at the 
same time, he shows independence and origi- 
nality and has offered some new explana- 
tions of difficult passages which may well be 
accepted. 

With such a work before him, the Hebrew- 
reading scholar in the field of ancient Judaism 
will be as well off as the Western scholar who 
consults the literature on Josephus. The re- 
viewer trusts that the publication of the sec- 
ond half of the translation will not be long de- 
layed. 

Rautp# Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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